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Archie Austin Coates $1.25 Chas. Hanson Towne $1.00 
THE LAUGHING WILLOW EXPLAINING THE BRITISHERS 
Oliver Herford $1.25 Frederic Wm. Wile . $1.00 
THE SAD YEARS UNDERSTANDING SOUTH AMERICA 
Mrs. Dora (Sigerson) Shorter $1.25 Clayton Sedgwick Cooper $2.00 
EATING IN TWO OR THREE LANGUAGES SAMURAI TRAILS 
Irvin S. Cobb $0.60 Lucien S. Kirtland Art $2.50 
etura ctence- eru rts 
POEMS, ESSAYS AND LETTERS YOUR HEART AND HOW TO TAKE CARE 
Joyce Kilmer $5.00 OF IT 
General” Work 
THE STORY OF THE SUN 
Histor 
John Buchan $1.40 
—— $1.75 PATRICIA BRENT, SPINSTER 
“AND THEY THOUGHT WE WOULDN'T $1.50 
FIGHT” 
a ‘ Lewis Anselm da Costa Ricci $1.50 
Anonymous $1.75 SHOPS AND HOUSES eee 
GAS AND FLAME IN MODERN WARFARE Prank Asthur Swinnerton $1.50 
Samuel Jas. M. Auld $1.35 SCORE BY INNINGS : 
HISTORIC SHRINES OF AMERICA Chas. Emmett Van Loan $1.50 
John T. Faris $3.00 THE MANSE AT BARREN ROCKS 
THE CRIME : Albert Benjamin Cunningham $1 
Richard Grelling $2.50 TWENTY-THREE-AND-A-HALF HOURS’ 
WITH THOSE WHO WAIT LEAVE 
Mme. Frances Huard $1.50 Mary Roberts Rinehart $0.60 
A COLLEGE MAN IN KHAKI MR. SQUEM AND SOME MALE TRIANGLES 
Wainwright Merrill $1.50 Arthur Russell Taylor $1.00 
A RED TRIANGLE GIRL IN FRANCE THE ROLL-CALL 
Anonymous $1.00 Arnold Bennett $1.50 
THE ROMANCE OF THE RED TRIANGLE DANGER 
Sir Arthur K. Yapp $1.00 Sir Arthur Conan Doyle $1.50 
SIX RED MONTHS IN RUSSIA fe 
Louise Bryant $2.00 Patrick MacGill $1.50 
THE EDGE OF THE QUICKSANDS 
Daniel Tho. Curtin $1.50 Hugh Walpole - $1.60 
WHAT EVERY AMERICAN SHOULD KNow —— DREN'S BOOKS 
UT THE WAR THE SHINING SHIP 
Montaville Flowers $2.00 Mrs. Isabel E. M. Mackay $1.50 
STATE PAPERS AND NEW EDITIONS 
RAYMOND, or LIFE AFTER DEATH 
President Woodrow Wilson $2.00 Sir Oliver Jos. Lodge $1.50 
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Speaker’s desk 


latalog no. 7389 
Outside dimensions 40” high, 24’ wide, 18°." deep 


This stand is made with plain panelled front and-has one shelf, giving 
a clear space above 14” high. The top is fitted with a strip inset at the 
front to prevent books or other objects falling off the sloping top. Quar- 
tered white oak. 
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BOOK DISPLAY 
HOLDER 


A book circulation accelerator. Place it on the 
central loan desk and watch it work. When 
worth-while readable books are returned, either 
fiction or non-fiction, put them, one after the 
other, on the Book Display Holder. Patrons will . 
borrow books almost as fast as the librarian can 
put them up for exhibit. 
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size. 


Express paid. 


GAYLORD BROS., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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OLD BOOKS REBOUND 
The rebinding of books in Chivers’ methods insures permanence, that is, the book 
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MAGAZINE BINDING 


Chivers also makes a specialty of Magazine Binding. ~~ done in Chivers’ 
methods are better sewed, are bound in better materials, are pleasanter to handle, and 


are better looking than any other bindings. ‘ ‘ 
Catalog of twelve thousand selected books sent free to Public Libraries. 
Are you on our mailing list? If not, you are missing our special lists of new 


fiction and replacements. 
CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO., Inc. 
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THE activities in war of the American 
Library Association have become of such 
national importance as to raise question 
whether activities in peace on similar lines 
are not a logical consequence. In any 
event, the A. L. A. has good ground for in- 
creasing its membership and extending its 
influence, and to this end Secretary Utley 
has organized a campaign for new mem- 
bers, especially among library assistants and 
library trustees, which ought to have the 
co-operation of every present member. lf 
the membership can be doubled, as should 
be practicable, the good work of the Asso- 
ciation may easily be trebled, for the pres- 
ent working organization is capable of easy 
extension for much larger work. Whether 
it is practicable to raise an adequate endow- 
ment fund, as is now suggested, the income 
of which would be sufficient to support 
large permanent plans, or whether such an 
endowment fund is preferable to direct rais- 
ing of money for work in hand, should be 
subject for careful consideration. It is pro- 
posed to bring the topic before the Council 
for discussion at the Asbury Park Confer- 
ence. The American public has been 
schooled during the war into the habit of 
large giving, but on the other hand, the 
gifts have been so large that the generous 
public feels that it needs a vacation. Mean- 
time, however, decision should be reached 
and plans should be made which will outline 
the potential work of the Association in the 
near future. No one of the Seven Sisters 
has come out of the war with a more gen- 
eral and generous appreciation of the great 
work it has done, as is indicated by General 
Pershing’s fine tribute, printed elsewhere, 
and by the verdict expressed pithily by an 
official of one of the other organizations: 
“We all take off our hats to the A. L. A.!” 


STANDARDIZATION, both of libraries and li- 
brary workers, is already under Committee 
consideration and will be a subject of in- 
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creasing importance in A. L. A. discussions, 
and Mr. Sanborn’s comprehensive and com- 
mon sense paper in this number admirably 
sums up the pros and cons. There can be 
no absolute system of classification or 
of statistics, and an attempt at a rigid 
system would surely break down, but 
much has been, and more will be ac- 
complished in this wise direction. The 
New York Public Library with about two 
books to every three persons can do its 
work with greater effectiveness and less 
cost per capita than a rural library which 
has three books to the person in its constitu- 
ency, and this extreme of comparison illus- 
trates the fallacy of attempting to measure 
all libraries with the same _ yard-stick. 
There are perhaps even more difficult prob- 
lems in respect to the certification of library 
workers, and any scheme which makes a 
hard and fast exclusion of untrained or less 
trained workers would be unfortunate thru- 
out the smaller libraries. | Nevertheless, 
progress must be in this direction, and no 
subject is more important for the library 
future. 


Tue statement of facts as to unioniza- 
tion in the public library of the national 
capital, by Chief Librarian Bowerman, 
makes clear a status on which there have 
been many conflicting rumors. The Wash- 
ington library is not a closed shop, but the 
union includes a large majority of the library 
workers and has been effective thru its 
affiliations in obtaining from Congress bet- 
ter salaries for the employees. For the 
like purpose a union has been formed 
among the scientific employees of the gov- 
ernment, as the effective means of putting 
Congress under compulsion to do the right 
thing. This ought not to be necessary to 
effect the desired end, but those promot- 
ing a Union in the New York library sys- 
tem make it their main contention that 
the local Board of Estimate can most ef- 
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fectively be influenced in the same way. 
Certainly a Staff Association which, as in 
New York, contains a large majority of 
staff members, ought to be equally effec- 
tive with a Board of Estimate, whether or 
not it is called a Union, or whether or not 
it is affiliated with organized labor. The 
danger of unionization, in libraries as 
elsewhere, is the universal trend toward a 
closed shop, sympathetic strikes, the dic- 
tation of labor leaders, and the rival ad- 
ministration which they inevitably seek 
to set up. A printing office to-day is an 
extreme example of trade tyranny, and 
it would be unfortunate indeed if libraries 
should be placed in the same category. 
What is needed is a more thoro mutual un- 
derstanding between Boards of Trustees and 
administrative officers, on the one hand, 
and the body of workers on the other. 


THe representatives of the Library 
Union in New York, naturally those in the 
lower grades of library service, whose sal- 
aries are smallest, have unfortunately made 
statements which do not relate with the 
facts, as, that there are no standardiza- 
tion, graded service and efficiency ratings in 
the library systems of Greater New York, 
and that the average salary of graded 
workers in the New York Public Library 
is $660, which is in fact the salary of first 
year workers in the lowest grade. The 
scale of efficiency ratings in use by the 
New York Public Library, reprinted in this 
issue, is sufficient evidence on one of these 
points; in fact, the librarians of the coun- 
try, tho in general they oppose including 
libraries within the general scope of State 
and Municipal Civil Service Commission, 
have been among the foremost advocates 
and exemplars of a true merit system, 
shaped to meet the conditions of library 
service. Our public libraries must indeed 
depend on the merit system for their protec- 
tion, and in all three boroughs of Greater 
New York there has been a scheme of library 
service, in thoro conformity with the merit 
system, which has been approved by the mu- 
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nicipal authorities. This scheme provides 
for proper entrance examinations, for regu- 
lar promotion, and for advance of salaries 
at promotion, with due reference to length 
of service. It includes the right of appeal 
from the library administration to the 
Committees of Trustees, who have from time 
to time given direct attention to such ap- 
peals. Unfortunately, the Board of Esti- 
mate, as already indicated, has refused to 
support this excellent scheme by making 
the appropriations necessary to pay library 
workers what they should increasingly re- 
ceive as they show themselves worthy of 
promotion. 


The close of the war has meant the clos- 
ing up of many war bureaus of the Fed- 
eral government, many of which have ac- 
cumulated vast stores of information, each 
in its speciality, as well as considerable 
libraries. A pressing question is how this 
information can be preserved for future 
utilization. The answer should have been 
ready in the provision, years ago, of a 
National Archives building, which it has 
been proposed to build on the lot opposit2 
the Library of Congress building, in corre- 
sponding relation with the Capitol, which 
would insure the symmetrical development 
of the Capitol square. The early attention 
of Congress to this pressing problem should 
be urged, and meantime temporary pro- 
vision made for such records as will be 
of permanent use. In this demand upon 
Congress the American Library Associa- 
tion and its individual members should 
take active part. 


Tue value of a local library post, over 
R. F. D. routes, has now been definitely 
demonstrated, as reported elsewhere in this 
issue. A thoro revision of our postal rates 
and system is needed, in which should be 
included an R. F. D. rate for books below 
the present five cents initial minimum. It 
would be well for the A. L. A. and other 
library associations to give definite support 
to postal progress in this direction. 
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STANDARDIZATION OF LIBRARY SERVICE* 
By Henry N. Sansorn, Librarian, Bridgeport Public Library. 


At the time of the entrance of the United 
States into the European War, undoubtedly 
the most important, because the most funda- 
mental, question under consideration of the 
A. L. A., and the one which, when solved, 
will most vitally affect the structure of 
our public library system, was the question 
of the standardization of libraries and li- 
brary service; for the consideration of 
which there had been appointed, at the 
mid-winter meeting of the Council in 1916, 
a Committee on Standardization of Li- 
braries and Certification of Librarians. 

The forty odd years since the establish- 
ment of the A. L. A. have seen a greater 
development towards the standardization 
of public libraries than we realize without 
reflection. In the practices of library 
science, or library economy, thruout the 
country there is striking uniformity. Thru- 
out New England and in the largest cities 
of the Atlantic seaboard these practices 
vary more than elsewhere, but even here 
the tendency is towards uniformity. As 
a mere guess founded upon a certain famili- 
arity with conditions, it seems conservative 
to say that 90% of the public libraries 
west of the Alleganies and probably west 
of the Hudson are classified according to 
the D. C., that nearly as large a per cent 
use some modification of the Newark 
charging system; that a large and con- 
stantly growing per cent of even the small 
libraries use the Library of Congress cards, 
and the A. L. A. or the L. C. subject head- 
ings. The adoption by the A. L. A. Coun- 
cil of standard rules and forms for count- 
ing and reporting library statistics has had 
a tremendous influence, even in three years, 
in standardizing libraries; the A. L. 4. 
Booklist and the Book Review Digest, 
and the widely subscribed-for library bul- 
letins such as the Pittsburgh Bulletin, the 
Cleveland Open Shelf, the Pratt Institute 
Quarterly List of Technical Books and 
the New York state Best Books have done 
not a little to standardize book selection. 


* Paper read before the Massachusetts Library 


Club, 


ebruary 13, 1919. 


Only recently I noticed in an article in 
the Linrary JouRNAL that it is now sug- 
gested, as a result of the experience of the 
A. L. A. War Service Committee in central 
buying of books, that we are ready to do 
our book buying through a central library 
purchasing department—a proposition to 
which I need to be won. The A. L. A. and 
the various state conferences, the library 
schools with their constant output of gradu- 
ates, and the professional periodicals; the 
LiprarRy JournaL and Public Libraries 
have done more than is commonly supposed 
to bring about uniformity in library prac- 
tice. 

In spite of the uniformity of practice 
and aim, there is a vast amount of contus- 
ion and no trustworthy basis for com- 
parison. The lack of a common measure 
is, I believe, more the reason of this con- 
fusion than wide diversity of methods or 
ideals. There are undeniably hundreds of 
librarians with no professional standards, 
and thousands of trustees with not even 
an incipient conception of what a public 
library should be. Judging from an ac- 
quaintance with many librarians and as 
many library trustees, I feel safe in saying 
that practically everyone of them has an 
honest pride in his own library and a de- 
sire to see it better than any other in its 
class. The difficulty lies in showing those 
responsible for an_ individual library 
wherein it falls short of a desirable stan- 
dard. There is no standard expressed in 
terms that mean the same thing to all 
people. 

To establish this intelligible means of 
comparison, we need obviously much defini- 
tion and considerable classification. No 
one, it is hoped, is so much of a theorist as 
to suppose for one moment that an inflexi- 
ble standard can be set to which all libra- 
ries in any class shall conform, even if it 
were legally and practicably possible for 
them to be forced to do so. I have 
commission workers with perfectly correct 
theories, who have gone about a state with 
this idea and have succeeded in offending 
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every librarian and every board of trustees 
with whom they came in contact. It is 
much the same as if some tailor fanatically 
imbued with a desire for an ideally dressed 
man, should make suits of clothes on meas- 
urements for the perfectly proportioned 
man, and then, backed by legal authority 
and professional idealism, should squeeze 
and pad, diet and fatten the irate human 
male into the perfect suit of clothes. And 
yet fashion, or custom if you prefer, de- 
crees that even the poorest men have 
proper garb, and there are standards of 
dress to which he must conform even to 
escape the law. 

Before a constructive program towards 
standardization of libraries can be under- 
taken, some classification of libraries must 
be made. The difficulty in classification 
lies almost wholly in collecting the neces- 
sary information about libraries. In states 
where the state library organization has 
no control or influence over the libraries, 
the task will be, of course, harder and will 
require more personal visits and investiga- 
tion. But whatever the difficulties, a 
reasonably accurate library survey of each 
state is by no means impossible. The 
methods of making these surveys are im- 
material, provided great care is taken in 
defining terms to be used in questionnaires. 
For the sake of uniformity the A. L. A. 
committee should unquestionably define 
these measuring terms, and outline the facts 
that should be brought out by the survey. 
Already the report form adopted by the 
A. L. A. Committee on Administration has 
defined many of the points to be investi- 
gated. It has defined but it has not sug- 
gested the manner of averaging and com- 
paring the facts revealed by the reports. 

In grouping libraries there will be some 
puzzling decisions to be made. First of these 
problems will, perhaps, be that of determ- 
ining the correct weight to be given to popu- 
lation and to wealth. In any if not all 
parts of the nation the per capita wealth 
in non-urban districts is much greater than 
in cities, and it is also true that a greater 
per capita expenditure is required to main- 
tain a good library in a small community 
than in a large one. There is unquestion- 
ably a minimum annual expenditure below 
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which a library cannot go and maintain 
proper library service even to the smallest 

village; and this makes the small library 

proportionally much more expensive to run. 

Even a careless examination of library re- 

ports will show this. There must be a 

larger book purchase per capita in a small 

village to keep the library alive; a large 

overhead expense measured in hours of 

opening and number of visitors, for I firmly 

believe that a library should even in the 

smallest community have frequent and long 

hours. Then, too, there must be intelli- 

gent service by a librarian with at least 

a professional point of view. One effect 

of classification will, I believe, be to prove 

the futility of the small library with no 

income, dependent on volunteer service and 
on book donations. The town with such a 
library would be better off without any li- 
brary. There is only one alternative, 
which cannot properly be discussed here— 
a grouping of libraries under proper super- 
vision, but even then, the present incomes 
of many of our libraries would not main- 
tain respectable deposit stations. If you 
want the plain situation frankly expressed, 
read the article in the January number of 
the Unpopular Review on “The Public Li- 
brary in a Small Town.” The reference to 
the dog tax leaves no doubt as to the state 
in which the writer lives. What is true 
of expenditure per capita is likewise true 
of number of books per capita. One book 
per capita in New York City is not neces- 
sary, but in a community of 500 inhabitants 
it is not enough. Also a similar ratio of 
population and circulation will be discov- 
ered, and of population and the number of 
registered borrowers. As the community 
increases the per capita circulation and the 
per capita registration will generally de- 
crease. 

Knowing, as we already do, these gen- 
eral tendencies, we should not find it an 
impossible task to group libraries into 
several general classes, such as rural li- 
braries and libraries in cities of different 
populations and valuations. Possibly, too, 
cities in the same class as to size and 
wealth should be subdivided according to 
the nature of the business of the community 
and the homogeneity of the population. 
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When libraries have been thus broadly 
classed they will have to be graded by 
some test which will show the quality of 
their work, with children, schools, busi- 
ness men, factory hands, foreigners; the 
quality as well as the quantity of their 
book circulation, and in other kinds of 
work which will readily suggest themselves. 
It is not to be expected, however, that 
libraries will examine and grade them- 
selves, nor can they be depended upon to 
be unprejudiced judges of themselves. 
Successful classification and comparison 
necessitates some unbiased outside body 
with enough authority to conduct the ex- 
amination without intrusion. 

Sorting libraries into classes, determin- 
ing minimum standards for the libraries 
of each class, and grading libraries accord- 
ing to their success in attaining or sur- 
passing the minimum standard is the work 
of investigators, statisticians, and exam- 
iners. The real lasting value of such ac- 
complishment depends upon the constructive 
work toward standardization, based upon 
this classification. The purpose of a mini- 
mum standard is, of course, that every 


library should attain its class standard. 
There are two policies that may be adopted 
in attempting to bring about this standardi- 


zation. The one most likely, I fear, to 
appeal to New England is the policy of 
education as a leaven to stir the local pride 
so much that a community will raise its 
library to or beyond the minimum stan- 
dard. This has been too long the library 
policy of New England to expect a general 
acceptance of the other policy of coercion. 
For the alternative policy, must be one of 
more or less complete state control and 
supervision. A whole session could easily 
be devoted to arguing for and against this 
policy. Fundamentally the difference is 
one between idealism and a practical, re- 
sult-getting, business policy. The idealist 
is sure that by stimulating interest, by point- 
ing out beautiful examples, by educating the 
delinquent and by appealing to his local 
pride, more can be done than by compelling 
the backward community to toe the mark. 

Those of us who feel the need of keep- 
ing our eyes upon the ground (but we 
hope with an occasional glance to the 
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clouds) cannot quite see why, because 
everyone is required to attain a certain 
standard, there should not still be as much 
incentive as at present for the wide-a-wake 
and ambitious individual community to 
excel the average. I cannot believe that 
Springfield, because it would undoubtedly 
surpass the minimum standard set for cities 
of its class, would ever be content to let 
its library fall back to the average; or 
that it would not still be possible to edu- 
cate some other community of the same 
class, even though it had become pos- 
sessed of an average library thru compul- 
sion, to desire to rival Springfield in the 
excellence of its library. The trouble with 
the idealist’s argument seems to be that 
so far the results of his policy do not com- 
pare favorably with those of the opposing 
policy; although in the distant future the 
final results may possibly be superior. 

The policy of state control has been tried 
with success for twenty-five years, since 
1894, in New York State. In some states 
it has been weak, in other states it has been 
strong; but I think it is within the truth 
to say that in so far as centralized control 
has been applied it has been successful. 

The most ardent believer in standardiza- 
tion thru state control does not, of course, 
expect or desire that libraries shall be 
actually administered by the state, or that 
there will be any dictation as to methods 
of obtaining results. He does believe that 
it is entirely desirable that the state law 
shall compel a community or a group of 
communities to levy a tax with minimum 
and maximum limits for the support of a 
public library; that a state library com- 
mission shall have the power to require re- 
ports of work and to inspect every public 
library, to grade it, and to issue a certifi- 
cate to show that it has attained its re- 
quired standard; that a library shall em- 
ploy, according to its class, a certain num- 
ber of certified library workers, of grades 
to be determined by the state examining 
body; and perhaps that there should be 
specific regulation of salaries for certain 
grades, length of hours of employment, 
and length of opening hours. 

There is much experience to back the 
supporters of strong sta‘*e centralization 
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and of tax support. The recert investi- 
gation of the Carnegie Corporation, of li- 
braries operating for more than five years 
in Carnegie buildings, showed to the satis- 
faction of the, Corporation that in those 
states where the State Library Commis- 
sion exercised the most control, the pledges 
were best lived up to. In general, and I 
think without exception, the number of 
broken pledges was in indirect ratio to 
the strength of centralized control. This 
investigation also showed that in those 
states where there was a library tax law the 
condition of the libraries was better. In 
Indiana, which although it had more Car- 
negie Libraries than any other state, had 
a perfect record, the chief reason for the 
excellent showing was the library law. This 
law does not compel the establishment of 
a library against the wishes of the peo- 
ple, but it does compel a minimum and a 
tex levy for the support of a library after it 
is established: so that in most cases it was 
legally impossible for a library to have an 
income less than that required by the Car- 
negie Corporation. 

Before I pass on to the practically un- 
tried planks in our platform for standardi- 
zation, I should like to recall attention to 
the matter of uniform methods of library 
practice. If complete uniformity in these 
things is possible or even desirable, neither 
of which contentions I should wish to main- 
tain, it should not be made a part of any 
legal scheme of standardization. These 
matters are details and means to an end. 
They consantly change to adopt themselves 
to local conditions, and changing concep- 
tions of public library service. They are 
not fundamental, or rather it is not funda- 
mental that they be uniform. To attempt 
to force such uniformity legislation would 
only cause the legislation soon to become 
out of date. Such uniformity as is neces- 
sary in these matters is brought about by 
education, or convenience, as in the use 
of Library of Congress cards, of the sub- 
ject heading and even increasingly of the 
classification. If standardization shall re- 
quire certified librarians with professional 
training, reasonable uniformity of methods 
will be unpreventable. 

With this preface which I fear is truly 
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Shavian in size, let us consider the other 
planks in our platform:—certification of 
librarians and salary schedules. 

The growing professional consciousness 
of librarians is very apparent in the in- 
creasing discussion of certification of li- 
brary workers. We are gaining in dignity. 
Other vocations dignified by the name pro- 
fession have some system of certification 
of the fitness of their followers. Doctors, 
lawyers, teachers, have state examinations 
and certifications. Architects, dentists, also 
have to have practising licenses. Clergy- 
men must have some licensing by their re- 
spective denominational organization. Ad- 
mitting that even under a licensing system 
there are unqualified doctors and ignorant 
lawyers, one must concede that thru cer- 
tification as a whole the professions have 
gained in standing and influence; and, if 
we must be mercenary, also in pecuniary 
rewards. The public as a whole and too 
many library trustees need to be made 
aware of the professional character of li- 
brary service. Certification in some form 
is the quickest and most effective method 
to inform the unknowing. 

It is not necessary here to present de- 
tailed facts as to prospects for a system of 
certification in each state. No state at 
present has a certification law that applies 
to all the public libraries of the common- 
wealth. Several states—perhaps a half 
dozen—have civil service requirements for 
those employed in state library depart- 
ments. California has a very successfully 
operating system for examining and cer- 
tifying librarians of county libraries. Ore- 
gon will doubtless soon have a similar law. 
Massachusetts has a system of optional ex- 
aminations for those who wish the recom- 
mendation of the State Library Commis- 
sion. Ohio, Illinois and Indiana have in- 
troduced in their legislatures bills which in 
the case of Ohio failed of becoming a law 
because of the Governor’s veto. Minne- 
sota, Texas and Wisconsin have the matter 
under the consideration of the state li- 
brary associations. New York, alone, has 
the legal power at present to hold exam- 
inations and grant certificates, but it has 
not yet made use of its legal privilege. 
The recommendation of the committee of 
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the New York State Library Association 
will be considered later in this paper.* 

In the library world then, there is no 
precedent, but in other professional sys- 
tems there are suggestions in plenty, es- 
pecially in the case of teachers in public 
schools. 

There seem to be only two general meth- 
ods of certification under consideration— 
civil service, and a special board of ex- 
aminers. The merit system proposed by the 
New York Committee is in reality a mod- 
ification of the latter. As for civil service, 
the only consideration it seems to be re- 
ceiving from librarians of professional 
standing is condemnation. So far as I 
know, no librarian of a public library whose 
employees are under municipal civil ser- 
vice is in favor of the system. The argu- 
ments against it are simple, clear, and to 
the professional mind convincing. In the 
first place members of a civil service com- 
mission are not, except in the case of an 
occasional individual, familiar with the re- 
quirements of library service, and even 
where commissions appoint some competent 
outside librarian as a member of the ex- 
amining committee, the majority will be 
influenced by other considerations. The 
chief objection is that, although civil ser- 
vice may keep out unqualified applicants 
whom a prejudiced library board for chari- 
table, political or other personal reasons 
may wish to appoint, it makes it next to 
impossible to remove undesirable members 
of the staff. Furthermore, it is liable to 
make necessary the promotion of some 
member of the staff less well qualified for 
the position than some outsider who for 
_the good of the library should be appointed. 
In plain speech, civil service is too good a 
protection for the employee, and hence a 
possible detriment to the good of the ser- 
vice. After all, the real object of any 
system is to improve the institution not to 
safeguard the incompetent worker. To be 
sure, civil service rules provide for the 
removal of incompetent employees, but to 
prove incompetency to the satisfaction of 
a civil service board except in cases of phys- 
ical decrepitude or mental collapse is well 
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nigh impossible. Furthermore, as ope- 
rated, civil service places too much empha- 
sis upon written examination and creden- 
tials from persons who may be personal 
friends or kind hearted but misguided indi- 
viduals. 

The plan which with variations is ac- 
ceptable to seemingly all who favor any 
plan other than the present latsses-faire 
system, is certification by a board of ex- 
aminers. There is likely to be much dis- 
cussion as to who these examiners shall 
be, how they shall be appointed, what their 
powers shall be, and what further rela- 
tions they shall have with the libraries of 
the state. There can, however, be little 
question that the examiners should be per- 
sons conversant with and preferably actu- 
ally engaged in library work. It is quite 
logical that those who grant certificates 
should be in a position to inspect the work 
of candidates and so the state library com- 
mission should act itself as board of ex- 
aminers or appoint the examiners. Other 
methods that suggest themselves are to 
have the members ex-officio, and to allow 
part of them to be appointed by the state 
library association, the state board of edu- 
cation, and other associations or depart- 
ments that may suggest themselves. This 
problem must naturally be solved by each 
state for itself. 

But however this board is made up, it 
should have full power to set its own stan- 
dards, to grade the service, and issue cer- 
tificates on its own terms. The law cre- 
ating this board should be very strict in 
assuring the appointment of a competent 
board, but, having made sure of this, it 
should not set the standards or prescribe as 
to details of enforcing them. One ex- 
ception would probably be that the law 
should set the minimum where certified ser- 
vice should begin. Specifically, it should 
define how small a library must be to be 
exempt from certification of its librarian; 
or at what grade in the service of a larger 
library an employee must be certified. Be- 
fore we give these minimum grades con- 
sideration, let me state the reason why 
it would seem best not to handicap the 
board of examiners with minute rules and 
standards. This is simply the reason that 
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standards in any profession are constantly 
changing and any law that works out a 
detailed plan of standardization will in a 
few years be out of date. If the law, on 
the other hand, gives ample general powers 
to the examiners to set standards, these 
can be changed as the need arises without 
resorting to the painful and slow amending 
of the law. It is much easier to change an 
undesirable personnel than to change an 
existing law. 

If this law is to contain a minimum 
requirement, it must specify whether every 
library must have at least one certified 
librarian or whether there are some li- 
braries so small that they should be ex- 
empted from the law. To decide this 
question requires much consideration. Is 
the size of a library to be determined by 
what it is or by what it should be? By 
what it should be, certainly, but what 
should it be? Should it have a certain num- 
ber of books per capita? Obviously the 
number of books alone cannot determine the 
standing of a library. In the older library 
districts books often outnumber the inhabi- 
tants; but they may be only occupying shelf 
room because out-of-date or unsuitable, and 
the income of the library may be next to 
nothing. It would seem then that the amount 
of income should be the criterion. The im- 
mediately apparent difficulty here is that few 
libraries have the incomes they should have. 
Very well, then the state law should de- 
termine what a proper income is and insist 
that every library shall have its suitable 
income. Another difficulty now arises. 
What is a suitable income? Is it a definite 
amount of money per capita of the popula- 
tion or is it a certain percentage of the 
wealth of the community? The percentage 
of property valuation seems the fairer, be- 
cause wealth per capita varies greatly in 
communities. A small residence town of 
a few hundred persons may have ten or 
twenty times the per capita taxable wealth 
of a factory town of as many thousand per- 
sons. The per capita expenditure for li- 
brary purposes that the factory town could 
spend would mean an absurdly and unjustly 
low expenditure for the rich residence 
town. Accordingly, it seems that a certifi- 
cation law should require that any town of 
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a definite valuation should employ a defin- 
ite number of library workers certified ac- 
cording to grade. If the general library 
law does not provide for a minimum li- 
brary tax, which I have already said it 
properly should provide, the certification 
law should compel a library to employ li- 
brarians according to the income which 
the town could easily afford to supply to 
the library. In this way, the appropriating 
bodies would be forced to give enough 
income to pay the salaries or the library 
would have to be closed. In city libraries 
with possible incomes above a certain point 
the examiners might well insist on a plan 
of graded service. Not to interfere more 
than necessary with home rule, these li- 
braries should work out their own quali- 
fications and salary schedules and submit 
them to the examiners. For smaller towns 
where the library board and the librarians 
are not so well qualified to make their 
own schedules, the examiners should pro- 
vide a standard required schedule. 

Any plan of certification necessitates 
some classification and grading of library 
positions. Head librarians, for example 
have very different duties according to the 
size and character of their libraries. A li- 
brarian may hold a certificate qualifying 
her for administration of a small library, 
but not for one above a certain class. 
There will be the same difference in grad- 
ing between catalogers in small libraries 
and head catalogers in large libraries. Per- 
sonally, I am skeptical as to the value of 
classifying and grading too minutely by the 
state authorities. It would seem best to 
me to have a few broad classifications ac- 
cording to training and experience. It, 
would not be too impracticable to require 
that every library with a possible income 
of $1000 must employ a librarian who has 
had a high school education and either a 
six weeks summer library course or ex- 
perience and training in another library. 
When the budget totals $5000 a library 
should begin to think of a librarian with 
more professional training, possibly a one 
year course in an accredited library school 
or longer suitable experience. In the case 
of libraries with incomes above such an 
amount as they may determine, the ex- 
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aminers might require that a certain num- 
ber of the staff hold certificates of one 
grade or another. This number could 
be increased until the examiners felt that 
the class of libraries had been reached 
which could be trusted to work out its 
own graded service plan, subject to the 
approval of the board of examiners. 

Whatever the scheme or certification, it 
should make allowance for successful ser- 
vice; it should take into consideration the 
fact that almost every library must em- 
ploy some persons below the minimum quali- 
fication of certification; and it should prob- 
ably not at first turn any library workers 
out of positions. There might, however, 
advantageously be some provision for re- 
tiring those who have served a certain 
length of time; and there should certainly 
be a provision that no one after the cer- 
tification law should become effective 
should be promoted who did not hold a 
state certificate. 

In referring to retiring, I touch on the 
pension system which, in my opinion, will be 
the inevitable result of certification ; and that 
no proper pension system can operate until 
there is certification. 

These matters of retirement and pro- 
motion suggest the desirability of having 
certificates issued for limited periods. It 
should also be remembered here that a cer- 
tificate is not a guarantee of employment. 
The advantage of the certification plan over 
civil service from the point of view of the 
institution is that it does not protect the 
employee. 

I have referred to the New York plan 
of a merit system, I do not see that it differs 
greatly from other plans of certification 
except that it would do away entirely with 
the written examination. It would put all 
new workers on probation, issue temporary 
certificates, certificates of promotion, etc. 
It does require however, that the state 
board pass on the qualification and cre- 
dentials of every one employed in a li- 
brary—altho I believe they would feel 
it necessary to except cities with graded 
service. . The difficulty of passing upon 
these qualifications without a written exam- 
ination seems to me too great. Written 
examinations if given too much weight are 
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dangerously misleading, but they are cer- 
tainly a guide and they are a protection 
for the examiners against charges of un- 
fairness. The periods of probation and 
the credits given for successful experience 
are as workable in connection with written 
examinations as without them. Even when 
written examinations are a part of the plan, 
the examiners should certainly exempt from 
this requirement those who hold certifi- 
cates from accredited library schools. 

I have barely touched upon some of the 
problems of classification and grading of 
libraries and librarians. Certification of 
librarians for successful operation requires 
many other innovations It presupposes 
classfication of libraries, it leads to a pen- 
sion system, it is bound to make neces- 
sary some other provision for course li- 
brary instruction; and it may mean a stan- 
dardization of salaries. 

State provision for library training seems 
unavoidable not many years after certifi- 
cation goes into effect. It is obviously not 
fair for a state to require training and 
make no provision for it. Perhaps train- 
ing for the minimum certified grade is all 
that a state need undertake; and this can 
be covered by a properly planned and con- 
ducted course of from six to eight weeks 
instruction, preferably by the state library 
commission staff who will grade librarians 
and inspect their work. 

It may be possible to standardize salaries 
thruout a state, but I fear it will be more 
difficult than grading service; and I have 
tried to show the difficulties of doing this 
except in the broadest way. We are not yet 
enough specialized to be labelled as cata- 
logers only, of grade C, or reference li- 
brarians of grade A, or order librarians 
of grade E; and I do not think we wish to 
be so specialized. A certificate for special 
work would tend to be a handicap to en- 
tering a different kind of library work 
which is often best for the library worker 
and the library that employs her. Also, 
an elaborate schedule of salaries might be 
worked out, let us say $1200 for head cata- 
logers with library school training and at 
least five years experience, two of which 
must have been as head cataloger. This sal- 
ary to be paid by all libraries with incomes of 
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$25,000 a year and less than $50,000. Im- 
mediately one tries to do this one gets into 
a hopeless muddle. It may be possible to 
simplify salary standardization to the point 
of saying that no library school graduate 
properly recommended shall be engaged for 
less than $75 a month. I believe, however, 
that for sometime to come we must leave 
salaries to the law of supply and demand. 
Local conditions make a flat salary unjust 
to some communities. If library boards 
are required to employ persons with definite 
qualifications, they will have to pay ap- 
proximately fair salaries to obtain them. I 
believe this is the only practicable way in 
which salaries can be made a matter of 
legislation in any state at present. The 
chief reason why salaries are low is be- 
cause library incomes are inadequate. If 
the law will fix a minimum income and 
will require librarians and assistants with 
reasonably high qualification, salaries will 
adjust themselves. If, for instance, li- 
braries of a definite grade must employ 
only those who have had a college training, 
and at least one year of a library school 
training, the demand for persons so trained 
will increase so greatly that salaries for 
these workers will immediately increase. 

Let me summarize, then, this very 
crowded paper. Much has been done 
toward standardization of libraries thru 
educational methods and contact of libra- 
rians. Classification and grading of li- 
braries is a comparatively easy step to take 
next. The most vital factor in standardiza- 
tion of all parts of library administration 
is some form of certification of librarians. 
This requires grading of libraries and leads 
to increased appropriation, increased sala- 
ries, pensions, greater and more authorita- 
tive state control, some system of library 
instruction; and a general improvement of 
service. The body issuing certificates 
should not be hampered by detailed legis- 
lation, but should be given power to set 
and enforce standards which it may change 
as changed conditions demand. These 
standards should be set for each community 
according to its ability, not its disposition, 
to pay. 
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The examining, certifying and instruc- 
tional powers should be centered in one 
body, naturally the state library commis- 
sion. In Massachusetts and other New 
England states, this means that libraries 
must no longer depend for income upon the 
whim of some city council or board of se- 
lectmen, who are generally politicians; but 
must be guaranteed by a compulsory tax 
laid on an adequate annual budget. 

A sufficient income and a broadly graded 
service will, I am optimistic enough to 
believe, bring better salaries and the pro- 
fessional recognition librarians wish. I am 
not so optimistic about the temper of my 
conservative New England compatriots, as 
to believe that this needed legislation will 
become immediately effective. 


“The public library is potentially a far 
more effective agency of public education 
than most American cities have hitherto 
made it. In many municipalities it is merely 
a depositary of books, a considerable por- 
tion of which are ephemeral works of fic- 
tion. For the most part the library author- 
ities have not assumed an aggressive lead- 
ership in moulding the literary tastes of its 
clientele. Library boards have usually been 
made up of reputable and well-intentioned 
citizens who give their services without 
pay, but who have no special competence in 
educational matters and who have for the 
most part failed to perceive the true rela- 
tion between a public library and the masses 
of the people. A closer coordination be- 
tween library and school administration 
would doubtless have beneficial results, for 
it is from the public schools that the future 
patrons of the library should be recruited. 
At any rate boards of education throughout 
the country have expanded their service to 
the whole people at a rate which has left 
library administration far behind. Public 
libraries in American cities have been ad- 
ministered honestly, with fair intelligence, 
but with little or no imagination and almost 
entirely without any spirit of aggressive 
service.”"—W. B. Monro in The Govern- 
ment of the United States. 
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II, CLASSIFICATION AS A SCIENCE 


I have dwelt at such length upon the 
theoretical aspects of the subject of library 
classification in order to emphasize two 
points: first, the importance of formulat- 
ing in advance a tentative system of ar- 
rangement based upon logical principles; 
and, second, the serious difficulties that 
may arise from adhering to types of classi- 
fication developed from fanciful relation- 
ships or partial generalizations. A purely 
ideal order of subjects is, intellectually, a 
very pleasing thing to contemplate, but it 
is not the end we have in view. This is 
to devise a system the sole aim of which 
is the convenient arrangement of books on 
the shelves of a library. 

I think we will agree that the only way 
to determine this fact is to test our hypo- 
thetical arrangement by the books them- 
selves. Here the deductive process yields 
to the inductive, and classification ceases 
to be a philosophy and becomes an exper- 
imental science. This, as I conceive it, 
is the second grand division of our sub- 
ject. 

Therefore, assuming that we have be- 
fore us the problem of arranging a large 
collection of unclassified or inadequately 
classified books, the first process is to select 
the books comprehended by one of our 
classes, roughly systematize them accord- 
ing to the preconceived plan, in order to 
determine whether the arrangement has 
practical as well as theoretical fitness. Per- 
haps we then discover that the books in 
the group form a homogeneous and work- 
able whole, or, on the contrary, we find 
that they tend to split up into two or more 
co-ordinate groups, or again, conditions 
ensue indicating that the whole should be 
made a sub-group of a more comprehens- 
ive class. 

These problems become acute with 
respect to certain groups, of which Edu- 
cation may serve as an example. While 
there is little question as to the type of 
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literature comprehended by this class, there 
is, on the contrary much difference of 
opinion as to its relative position in the 
system as a whole. The question immed- 
iately arises. Is it a main group or is 
it a part of a larger group? Thus Cutter 
and Dewey make it a sub-group of the 
class Social Sciences, the Library of Con- 
gress makes it a main class, co-ordinate 
with History, Law, etc.; Richardson classes 
it with Philosophy, because of its relation 
to Psychology, and Brown assigns it a very 
general position at the head of his classi- 
fication on the basis that it is one of those 
groups “which qualify or pervade every 
branch of science, industry or human study. 
They are universal and pervasive, and can- 
not be logically assigned to any other sin- 
gle class as peculiar or germane to it.” It 
is interesting to note that his other “per- 
vasive” classes are Logic, Mathematics, 
Geometry, Graphic and Plastic Arts. 

They say it takes only a small fact to 
strike a theory dead. Yet in spite of that, 
some of us go on dandling our theories as 
if they were very much alive. One of these 
ideal propositions punctured by the cold 
logic of facts is the endeavor to arrange 
Philosophy by school, instead of histori- 
cally or locally. While it is true that the 
works of many philosophers may be so 
arranged, as for instance, Bishop Berke- 
ley, Kant, Fichte, Schelling and Hegel may 
be classed as Idealists, or Jeremy Bentham 
and John Stuart Mill as Utilitarians, or 
William James as a Pragmatist, notwith- 
standing, after this is done, there will still 
remain a large residuum that refuses to be 
assigned to any category whatsoever. 

Tested by the books themselves it soon 
becomes apparent that the only workable 
method is to class philosophers as Greek, 
Greco-Roman, Medieval, German, English, 
etc., providing, of course, places for spec- 
ial treatises on Idealism, Mysticism, Schol- 
asticism, etc. 

There is another idol of classification 
that as yet has many worshippers, and 
doubtless will have for a long time to 
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come. This is the use of form divis- 
ions for national literatures. Like many 
others I long thought that there was no 
other way to arrange English literature 
than by Poetry, Drama, Fiction, Essays, 
Humor and Miscellaneous. To have 
doubted that would have been as hereti- 
cal as to doubt the truth of the Ten Com- 
mandments. I became, however, a schis- 
matic, after hearing a paper on classifi- 
cation read at a meeting of the A. L. A. 
In the course of this the following state- 
ment was made, “In the Fordham edition 
of the “Complete Works of Edgar Allen 
Poe we must, forsooth, keep poetry with 
prose, because of the general index. Could 
we break up the set we should distribute it 
among sections 811, 813, and 814.” 

I think it was the “forsooth” that held 
me entranced, yet when I came from under 
its spell I was the avowed opponent of a 
system or policy that could be the cause 
of such a despairing cry from Macedonia. 

In view of the fact that not more than 
one person in a thousand desires to know the 
resources of the library in poetry, essays 
and what not, and as the catalog could 
easily satisfy the thousandth man, I can- 
not see the necessity for scattering the 
works of a voluminous and multifarious 
writer all over the library, and in addition 
require the already sufficiently hardworked 
classifier to decide whether the writer is 
a poet, an essayist, or a prophet. Gen- 
erally about all the reader desires are the 
books by and about an author, and he 
desires them without delay. To indicate 
how much time and shelf, attendants in 
the library of Congress wasted under the 
old classification, I wish to say that it 
took me nearly an entire day to gather 
all the works by and about Poe into one 
collection. If I am not mistaken I found 
them in the following places: America 
poetry, fiction, drama, essays, literary his- 
tory, local history, bibliography, and per- 
haps a few others. In view of this fact, 
it is reasonable to suppose that every time 
a reader wished to write a dissertation on 
Poe, the shelf-assistant walked anywhere 
from one to three miles in getting his lit- 
erature together. I will not vouch for 


‘the exact distance, but it gives an idea. 
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Now, I am glad to say, the classification 
of literature in the Library of Congress 
is determined by the historico-geographic 
principle entirely. That is to say that 
each American, English, or German writer 
is treated as if he were a subject, and is 
sub-arranged alphabetically under his 
period. This treatment throws all of the 
books by and about him into one compact 
collection, which may range in size from 
a slim volume of minor poems and a pam- 
plet biography to the vast literatures of 
Dante, Shakespeare or Goethe. Thus 
form-classes in Literature are no more in 
the Library of Congress, save that provis- 
ion is made for collections of poems, plays, 
etc., and for treatises on the particular 
literary forms. 

In handling our collections we soon be- 
come aware of the impressive fact that 
different subjects and different phases of 
the same subject require different methods 
of treatment. It becomes clear that any 
treatment of national history save the 
chronological is destined to be a failure. 
So true is this that a collection of general 
American history chronologically arranged 
is as easy to follow, even by an untrained 
person, as the pages of a treatise on the 
subject. If this principle be correct, then 
all other subjects basically historical should 
be treated in the same way. This is par- 
ticularly true of Political Science. Many 
classifications make the mistake of group- 
ing this class by subject, sub-arranging by 
country, such as Legislative bodies, Civil 
service, Political parties, etc. This, it 
seems to me produces a very inedible ser- 
ies of bibliographic sandwiches. A far 
more acceptable arrangement is to class 
all of the political institutions of a country 
under that country, splitting up the sub- 
ject rather than the country. 

On the other hand there are classes that 
respond far more readily to the subject 
arrangement than the geographical. These 
are economic, technical and hundreds of 
other subjects that are in no sense based 
upon national traditions and institutions, 
but upon conditions extending over many 
countries or which do not have any national 
implications at all. Thus the literature of 
Labor should be in one group, sub- 
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arranged, for that part of the literature 
which demands it, by country. 

Some subjects, however, are not so 
easily disposed of. Take Woman suf- 
frage, for instance. From one viewpoint 
the literature of Feminism could well 
include the group Woman suffrage, sub- 
arranged by country, yet as voting by 
women has assumed an institutional phase 
in certain countries, notably the United 
States, New Zealand, and perhaps others, 
to class it together in Feminism would have 
the effect of taking it from politics where 
it has a directly interest, and of placing 
it with Social sciences where it has a 
somewhat indirect relation. 


III, CLASSIFICATION AS AN ART 


These are only a few of the problems 
that arise when we test our theories by 
the books themselves, and I wish that I 
had time to touch upon many others that 
come to mind, yet I must pass on to 
the third section of my paper—Classifica- 
tion as an art. 

This, as I conceive it comprehends the 
application of the knowledge gained by the 
the previous processes, to the immediate 
end in view, which is to rénder all of the 
resources of a library on any subject im- 
mediately available. Hence this phrase of 
the subject concerns also all of those 
devices and methods by which the books are 
established and kept in place on the shelves, 
and by which they are connected with the 
card catalog—in fact everything by which 
the classification is made an efficient servant 
of the library staff and the public. It is, 
to put it baldly, the machinery of the 
proposition. 

In this connection, the first thing that 
commands our attention is the question of 
notation. In the first place, it seems well 
to say that notation and classification are 
two entirely different things and are gov- 
erned by different principles. The more 
thoroly this distinction be kept in mind 
the better it is for both. 

The sole purpose of the call number, as 
I conceive it, is to fulfill the functions 
enumerated: 1, to offer a ready means 
of shelving the book in its proper place; 
2, to connect it with the card catalogue; 
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3, to aid the reader in applying for it at 
the loan desk and, 4, to serve in filing the 
indicator cards recording the bocks charged 
out. Now none of these processes requires 
that information be given by the number 
about the classification, in fact any sort 
of number would do, which differentiates 
the classes, and which could be arranged 
in a successive order. Nevertheless each 
of these four processes requires time and 
attention on the part of some individual, 
a fact that would be worthy of attention 
from the viewpoint of possible errors if 
done only once, but when we consider that 
this fourfold process is repeated infinite 
times it would seem that the prime neces- 
sity of a call number is that it be both 
clear and brief. 

For this reason, I believe that the effort 
on the part of some makers of classifica- 
tions to place the whole history of their 
particular systems in the notation is a con- 
fusing of two entirely distinct things and 
has resulted in much waste of time and 
effort. To gain clearness and brevity we 
should sacrifice some very attractive addi- 
tions to the notation, which impress me 
as being merely art for art’s sake. 

One of these ornaments to notation is 
mnemonics, the value of which is as dif- 
ficult for me to understand as its spelling. 
I recognize also the unusuai value of a uni- 
versal geographic table, say, like Cutter’s, 
and perhaps my heart swells with pride 
when I see a Cutter call number on a card 
and percieve that the 47 in it means Ger- 
man something or other, yet on the other 
hand there are subjects for which an ex- 
tended country table is a mere waste of 
space, but which would not work well 
with the A-Z arrangement. The fact 
that the world is two thirds relatively 
barbarous is at no time more clearly 
revealed than when we attempt to sub- 
arrange a highly technical subject by the 
mechanical application of a country table. 
I recall that this very thing caused a friend 
of mine in a large library considerable 
distress a few years ago. He was work- 
ing on a union index to the classification 
schedule—an extensive task—and in order 
to save time, suggested to his assistant that 
she index the subjects requiring country 
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sub-arrangement without referring to the 
shelf-list. The results were curious, of 
which the following items, if not true, are 
at least not much worse than some of the 
entries actually found: Bee-raising, Pata- 
gonia; Farming, Labrador; Ice Yatching, 
Asia Minor. 

If I were asked, what is the best system 
of notation, I should frankly admit that 
I don’t know. All of them seem reason- 
ably bad, i. e., none unites the qualities 
of brevity, clearness and expansibility, and 
when adapted to a very minute sub-divis- 
ion, all of them look very much like the 
picture of the Cubist lady descending the 
stairs. Now the Brussels Institute expan- 
sion of the Decimal System, which is of 
about the same relative minuteness as the 
Cutter 7th and the L. C., gives us such a 
number as 357.772.523 which stands for li- 
censes to practice medicine. Some of the 
Cutter numbers are also interesting as, for 
instance, MCLMS, records of sunshine, or 
BDDSA.EEW, White’s translation of Spin- 
oza’s Ethica. The Library of Congress 
classification is not without sins in this 
respect, for such numbers as these are to be 
found, E&3.879 for the Nez Percé war, or 
JK 1963.N5 A3, Election laws of New 
Jersey. 

I think the Decimal system of notation 
has much to commend it in legibility and 
expansiveness, yet no library of any size 
can get along with less than the three 
decimal expansion of the Cutter number 
resulting in a number of at least seven 
digits long, and generally more. Futher- 
more I do not consider a pure number nota- 
tion wholly satisfactory, as there are no 
definite landmarks distinguishing the classes. 
The reply, of course, will be made that it 
is easy to remember that 100 is Religion, 
200 Philosophy, 400 Philology, etc. But 
then what of Classical Philology, a very 
important subject, classified for the nonce 
under a part of itself, Greek language. 
Such a situation arises out of an effort 
to divide all literature into nine grand 
divisions, a thing that Mr. Dewey, himself, 
admits, is absurd. 

The Cutter notation is also indefinitely 
expansible, but its combinations of unpro- 
nouncable letters is psychologically bad. It 
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is difficult for us to use letters for any 
other purpose than the formation of words, 
hence the coefficient of error in transcrib- 
ing combinations like the following is tre- 
mendously increased: YVAJ. An improve- 
ment on the pure letter notation has been 
proposed by a former librarian of the 
University of Louvain, which consists of 
the use of only those combinations of con- 
sonants and vowels capable of being pro- 
nounced, such as ABAD, ABOD, etc. As 
he estimated that the four letter permu- 
tations summed up to something like 
2,000,000 combinations capable of being 
pronounced, it is easy to see that not only 
might every class be represented by a dis- 
tinct symbol, but every book as well. 

The Library of Congress notation has 
qualities that are excellent and others 
that are not. In the first place, the class 
number is generally short, that is, when 
the minuteness of the classification be con- 
sidered thus So5 for the feeding of cattle 
is an easier number to handle than the one 
presented by the Brussels Expansion of 
the Dewey. It is very rare that the L. C. 
number comprehends more than six sym- 
bols, thus JX 4321 stands for the Right 
of Asylum in Mexico. No especial claim 
is made that the L. C. notation is mne- 
monic, yet it is very easy to learn the main 
groups, thus E, General American History. 
J, Political Science; JK, U. S.—Political 
Science and Constitutional history, etc., 
etc. 

On the other hand the L. C. notation is 
not indefinitely expansible, the numbers 
being in sequence, with gaps left for inter- 
polations. When these gaps are filled up 
decimals must be resorted to which results 
at times in an awkward number. Thus 
the literature of the campaigns of the Civil 
War has been decimally sub-divided re- 
sulting in such combinations as E 476.94, 
or E 477.77. 

As I have already stated, the Library 
of Congress classification makes extensive 
use of the alphabetic arrangement in those 
classes where the man and the literature 
about him really form the subject. This 
is notably true of Literature, Fine Arts, 
International Law, etc. In these subjects 
the use of one number in each case, or 
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a Cutter number, is of course objectionable. 
Thus it would be well nigh impossible to 
arrange the Shakespeare or Dante Jitera- 
ture in that way. This led to the device 
of a flexible alphabetical system that, I 
think, will prove helpful to all who make 
use of it. Thus for instance, assuming 
that we desire to arrange all of the 19th 
century English writers in one alphabet 
giving each the number space warranted 
by his literature, we would obtain the fol- 
lowing: 

PR 4004.A5 Allingham, William (Cut- 
ter no.) 

4020-4024 Arnold, Matthew (5 nos.) 

4030-4038 Austin, Jane (9 nos.) 

4049.B2 Bagehot, Walter (Cutter no.) 

4056 Baillie, Joanna (1 no.) 

4180-4198 Browning, Eliz. B. (19 nos.) 

4200-4249 Browning, Robert (50 nos.) 

Now just a word about the Cutter tables. 
I have been using Cutter numbers for 
twenty years, and blessing the man who 
invented them, but I have never used, and 
if my health remains good, shall never 
use the Cutter tables. Why? In the first 
place, because no library of any size can 
use a table of less than three numbers in 
addition to the initial letter. This means 
the addition of not less than four symbols 
to your call number. In the second place 
looking up the number in the table is not 
only an eye-straining and nerve-racking 
performance, but it is also a tremendous 
waste of time for that same number, es- 
pecially if the class be large and the name 
Smith, will probably have to be corrected 
and added to by the sheif-lister. I think 
the method of using a flexible Cutter num- 
ber based upon the shelf-list is much super- 
ior. Thus, for instance, suppose we have 
the following list of names if authors: 
Davis, Derby, Doughty, Duvall. We can 
assign .D2 to Davis, .D4 to Derby, .D6 to 
Doughty and .D8 to Duvall. If another Davis 
comes in .D15, .D25 or .D3 may be as- 
signed depending on conditions. 

There are other phases of the practical 
side of the subject that I should like to 
dwell upon, but for fear lest you think 
I propose to dwell forever, I shall bring 
this diffusive paper to a close by an- 
swering a question that I have been 
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asked a number of times. This is, what 
classification do I consider the best? Again, 
my reply will be unsatisfactory for I can 
only give the one that my old professor 
in political science used to return to pos- 
ers sent up by members of his class, “That 
depends.” 

And it really does. I consider the Deci- 
mal Classification a work of genius, an in- 
strument of surpassing adaptability, and 
one of the prime causes of the great 
progress made in library science during 
the last generation. Much as it has been 
criticized, it has been and still is the classi- 
fication par excellence for public libraries, 
as distinguished from the great research 
and reference libraries, for whose purposes, 
I think, as yet it has not been adjusted. 
For these the Cutter system offers super- 
ior advantages over the Dewey, yet its 
incompleteness and its lack of indexes has 
long militated against its general adoption. 

If, however, I were asked what system 
I should select if I were called upon to 
classify a library, I should say without hes- 
itancy, that of the Library of Congress. 
I should reply theirs mainly because | know 
more about it and could put up a neater 
job, for I wish it understood that I hold 
no brief for the Library of Congress classi- 
fication. No one knows better the faults 
and deficiencies of that system than one 
who has worked upon it. He is too well 
aware of the things it contains that might 
have been better done had conditions per- 
mitted, to gloss them over at the disad- 
vantage of some other system. How often 
have I heard Mr. Martel say, “If I only 
had ten years more to go over it all and 
comb out the tangles.” Mr. Martel’s ideal, 
however, as all who know him will agree, 
is perfection, and the end of those ten 
years would doubtless have found him just 
as discouraged as at the beginning. 

Nevertheless when all is said and done 
the conception and the execution of 
the L. C. classification stands as one of 
the most significant bibliographic enter- 
prises ever undertaken. It is true that the 
British Museum had printed its monumen- 
tal catalog, and the Bibliothéque Nation- 
ale and attempted a classified catalog, 
yet the former was merely an author list, 
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and the latter perished after the issuance 
of a few volumes. The opportunity offered 
Mr. Martel was unprecedented, and he 
achieved it against odds that would have 
discouraged any one save that patient and 
accurate scholar and loyal, modest man. 
For seven years I worked desk to desk 
with Charles Martel, and never during that 
time did I ever hear him say a word that 
was not directed towards the welfare of the 
work he had in hand or that was not con- 
cerned with the welfare of someone else. 

I truly believe that among the many 
things destined to reflect honor to Mr. 
Putnam’s régime at the Library of Con- 
gress the outstanding things will be the 
co-operative cataloging developed by Mr. 


A statement to the effect that the Pub- 
lic Library of the District of Columbia 
is now 100 per cent unionized, published 
in one of the professional journals (and 
perhaps elsewhere), has brought me a 
number of inquiries as to the truth of the 
report and my opinion as to the results of 
unionism from the point of view of good 
administration. Mr. William E. Henry’s 
timely article in the May number of the 
Liprary JOURNAL entitled “Living Salaries 
for Good Service,” based in part on the 
recent experiences of my own library as 
reported by Miss Clara W. Herbert in the 
Liprary JourNAL for February, closes with 
a statement that one of the three ways out 
of the difficulty of low library salaries is 
in the direction of unionism, which he de- 
plores. He says: 

“Our people can unionize and change 
our standards from a profession to a trade 
and force the hands of the employer. This 
will move us back of 1876.” 

These two statements lead me to report 
exactly what has happened in my own 
library and to make certain inferences 
based upon this experience. This is not 


intended to be an argument in favor of the 
general unionization of librarians, but is de- 
signed solely to point out one case in which 
to date it has not been harmful. 
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Hanson and Mr. Hastings, and the Classi- 
fication. Already the results from these 
enterprises have paid large dividends to 
the nation on the investment. The use of 
the L. C. cards, alone, has saved thousands 
of dollars to libraries in the expense of 
cataloging, freeing these amounts for the 
acquirement of books, and I believe that 
if those libraries which find themselves 
pressed to revise their system will adopt 
the classification along with the printed 
cards they will find many serious prob- 
lems solved for them in advance, and I 
further believe that the system can be 
adapted to the use of almost any type of 
library, because its principle is organic 
and not mechanic. 


It is not true that my library is 100 per 
cent unionized, but it is true that about 75 
per cent of the professional and clerical 
staff plus 3 members of our building force 
have formed a branch of the National Fed- 
eration of Federal Employes, which in turn 
is affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor. 

When last autumn the proposal to form 
this union in the library was brought to 
my attention I not only did not oppose it, 
(as in any case I had no right to do as 
unions of government employes are per- 
mitted by law) but I even considered that 
it promised possible help in solving the big- 
gest problem with which this library has 
tried to cope, namely, inadequate statutory 
salaries, not fixed by the library trustees as 
is the case in many libraries, but by appro- 
priation bills enacted by Congress. 

The National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployes with the American Federation of 
Labor at its back had already accomplished 
something of importance. It is safe to say 
that the wartime or H. C. L. bonuses se- 
cured from Congress for all government 
employes receiving less than $2500, in- 
cluding those of the library, had been se- 
cured by this influence. This organization 
was likewise able to secure from the Presi- 
dent the veto of an appropriation bill a 
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year ago because it contained a rider that 
lerfgthened the hours of labor of all the 
clerical and professional employes of the 
government from 7 to 8 hours. Members 
of my staff had directly benefitted thru 
these successful efforts of the employes’ 
union. Why should they not become mem- 
bers of the union, they reasoned, and aid in 
the passage of similar salutary legislation 
and in the defeat of similar obnoxious leg- 
islation ? 

And so the library branch of the union 
was formed with approximately 50 mem- 
bers—enough to have a delegate in the 
larger body. I cannot lay too much empha- 
sis on the fact that the library union move- 
ment started from the top, that is, from 
those members of the staff who have the 
best training and the finest professional 
ideals. A large proportion of the library 
school graduates of my staff are members of 
the union; the president is a graduate of the 
Carnegie Library School, Pittsburgh. The 
avowed purpose of the organizers was to se- 
cure a better future for the library and to 
safeguard it from further disintegration thru 
constant resignations rather than primarily 
a hope for personal advantage. Emphati- 
cally this is not an anti-administration move- 
ment. The union is simply, thru another 
channel of influence, trying to accomplish 
the very things for which the trustees and 
librarian have been striving by means of 
official representations. If possible, it has 
made the members of the staff more sym- 
pathetic than ever with the administration 
thru better appreciation of the difficulties 
which must be met. 

Since the library union has been formed, 
the National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployes has to its credit still further ad- 
vances in the direction of improved salary 
conditions. The H. C. L. bonus for the 
fiscal year to begin July 1 has been in 
creased from $10 a month as at present to 
$20 a month, and bigger and better than 
that perhaps is the creation by the last 
Congress of a Joint Congressional Commis- 
sion on the Reclassification of Salaries. 
This body is now taking up in a thorogoing 
way the inequalities and inadequacies of 
the salaries that prevail thruout the gov- 
ernment service. The case for better sal- 
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aries in this library is so strong that this 
Commission, which seems to be very broad- 
spirited and open-minded, can scarcely fail 
to recommend substantial salary increases. 
indeed we have been much cheered by a 
statement made by the Secretary of the 
Commission, former Representative Edward 
Keating, who declared at a big meeting of 
government employes called by the Com- 
mission, that the employes of this library 
“are grossly underpaid.” Librarians gen- 
erally will be interested in a further state- 
ment by Mr. Keating. Speaking of all li- 
brarians, he wondered how they lived at 
all; he thought it must be that the library 
schools have courses in which the students 
are taught how to live on much less than 
other people. 

The Joint Commission from the outset 
recognized the right of the Federation of 
Federal Employes to have a voice in its 
deliberations. Not only that, but it has 
even gone so far in such recognition as 
practically to encourage all government of- 
fices to unionize in order to secure ade- 
quate representation on the part of the 
rank and file in the department, bureau and 
office committees which the Commission has 
asked to have formed. Had the library 
not had a union before, one would probably 
be formed now in order that the employes 
might give expression to their needs before 
the Commission. 

The movement for the forming of unions 
thruout the government and the attitude 
of scientific and professional men toward 
such unions is well shown by what has just 
happened in the case of the scientific and 
technical employes of the government. 
They have considered that it was desirable, 
in order to have their case for better sal- 
aries adequately presented beiore the Joint 
Commission, to form a union. It is inter- 
esting to point out that when the question 
was raised at a recent meeting of the sci- 
entific and technical employes of the gov- 
ernment whether they should form a union 
to be affiliated with the National Federation 
of Federal Employes or whether they 
should form a separate organization, it is 
reported in the press that one of the scien- 
tists turned the tide in favor of the union 
by declaring as follows: 
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“When we were asking for more com- 
pensation before Congress, and were of- 
fered, in lieu, longer hours and no increase, 
did the scientific organization to which 
many of us belong, lift one finger in our 
behalf? I did not hear of it. But the 
Federal Employes’ Union went before Con- 
gressional committees, gave them an idea 
of our needs and secured for us a bonus, 
which will begin July 1, to aid in keeping 
the wolf from the door. Give us the Fed- 
eral Employes’ Union.” 

It is also of interest that the resolution 
to form such a union of scientific and tech- 
nical employes was offered by the chief 
physicist of the Bureau of Standards, a 
member of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, membership in which is the highest 
distinction among American scientists. The 
temporary president of this union is a dis- 
tinguished Botanist of the Department of 
Agriculture. Apparently a good number 
of the scientists do not regard the join- 
ing of such a union a backward step or a 
movement away from a profession to a 
trade. 

I understand that a large number of other 
librarians in Washington are members of 


In the first chapter of Lafcadio Hearn’s 
latest volume of Japan lectures, entitled 
“Life and literature,” there is some good 
advice on the reading of books; and as 
the faults of which Hearn speaks are 
doubtless not confined to the youth of 
Japan, some of his remarks are herewith 
quoted: 

“Thousands and thousands of books are 
bought every year, every month, I might 
even say every day, by people who do not 
read at all. They only think that they 
read. They buy books just to amuse them- 
selves, ‘to kill time,’ as they call it. In 
one hour or two their eyes have passed 
over all the pages, and there is left in their 
minds a vague idea or two about what 
they have been looking at; and this they 
really believe is reading. . . . No man is 
really able to read a book who is not able 
to express an original opinion regarding 
the contents of a book. 

“No doubt you will think that this state- 


the Federal Employes’ Union. In one in- 
stance they have formed a separate branch 
composed exclusively of librarians and li- 
brary employes; in other cases they hold 
memberships thru branches composed of 
employes in the department, bureau or of- 
fice where they are employed. In the case 
of the scientific librarians who now belong 
to branches of the union in their own de- 
partments, bureaus or offices (such for ex- 
ample as those in the Department of Agri- 
culture where nearly forty librarians hold 
such membership) members will, perhaps, 
accept the invitation to transfer their mem- 
berships to the new proposed scientific and 
technical branch, which is likely to embrace 
several scientific bureaus. 

In view of Mr. Henry’s concern over the 
possible unionizing of the library profession 
and since he is also a university officer, I 
should like to call attention to the establish- 
ment of a union among the professors of the 
University of Illinois, with the professor of 
history of that institution as president. 

Incidentally the Washington Public 
School teaching body, which is generally 
recognized as unusually professionally 
minded, has a strong union organization. 


ment of the case confuses reading with 
study. You might say, ‘When we read 
history, or philosophy, or science, then we 
do read very thoroly, studying all the 
meanings and bearings of the text, slowly, 
and thinking about it. This is hard study. 
But when we read a story or a poem out 
of class hour, we read for amusement. 
Amusement and study are two different 
things.’ As a matter of fact, every book 
worth reading ought to be read in precisely 
the same way that a scientific book is read— 
not simply for amusement; and every book 
worth reading should have the same amount 
of value in it that a scientific book has, tho 
the value may be of a totally different kind. 
For, after all, the good book of fiction, or 
romance, or poetry, is a scientific work; it 
has been composed according to the best 
principles of more than one science, but 
especially according to the principles of the 
great science of life, the knowledge of hu- 
man nature.” 
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By Ipa A. Kipper, Librarian, 


Tue first thing to be considered in an 
agricultural college library, as in every 
other library, is service. That this may 
be of the best, it is essential that the staff 
shall be imbued with a sense of the value 
of such a library to its patrons and to the 
world. 

As the head, the librarian must feel that 
there is no bigger work in the world for a 
librarian than to build up her library and 
to inspire her staff with a sense of the 
greatness of its service. The librarian at 
the loan desk must realize what a wonder- 
ful thing it is to serve these boys and girls, 
unaccustomed to a library, as most of them 
are, so pleasantly that they will have no feel- 
ing of diffidence or dread in coming to the 
library for help, and of helping them to form 
a life-long habit of library use. The ref- 
erence librarian must build up such rela- 
tions of sympathy with both students and 
faculty that they may feel at perfect liberty 
to call upon the library to meet any need 
they may feel. The continuations libra- 
ian should have her department in such 
shape that any item needed for research 
may be instantly forthcoming, or she 
should know at once where it may be 
found. The cataloger should get the point 
of view of the patrons of the library so 
well that she will keep her classifications 
and subject headings practical and thereby 
her catalog thoroly useful. This end is as- 
sisted by having the cataloger serve at the 
loan desk a certain reasonable number of 
hours a week. 

The building should be simple, digni- 
fied, thoroly usable and beautiful. It 
should be simple and dignified as becomes 
a building housing the library of a voca- 
tional school, in order that it may express 
the spirit of the school. It should be 
beautiful so that by association with ac- 
curate lines and harmonious coloring, the 
students may learn to love good art. The 
reading room should be so simply beauti- 
ful in line and coloring that it would be 
impossible for a student to spend four 
years there and then go out and paint his 
farm house pink or blue, as unhappily 
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sometimes happens at present in some 
parts of our country. 

The atmosphere of the whole library 
should be so cheerful and sunny that every- 
body on the campus feels it, as one student 
did who said of her college library, 
“l am going over to work in that building 
where everybody smiles.” 

The agricultural college is innocently 
and unconsciously providing too material 
an education. The students are learning 
to make excellent provision for and to 
take good care of the body, but sufficient 
account is not taken of the fact that the 
happiness of life comes from the mind. 
Man really lives primarily in his mind and 
only secondarily in his body. The agricul- 
tural college librarian of sufficiertly lib- 
eral education will realize this and see, 
that as far as may be possible, this defect 
is counteracted by the library. In our 
own library there are several devices di- 
rected toward this end, a note on some of 
which appeared in the April number of 
the Liprary JoURNAL. Just at the en- 
trance of the reading room there is a 
table bearing a psycological device, a pla- 
card with the word “Interesting.” At 
present on this table are to be found a 
number of beautifully illustrated art books; 
a list of the new words introduced into 
use by the war conditions (these are 
headed “Words to be added to our vocab- 
ulary”); notices of specially interesting 
articles to be found in the current maga- 
zines, and anything of living interest 
which comes to the attention of the li- 
brary, as, recently, a copy of the first 
American newspaper published in Russia, 
sent by one of the Alumni who is with the 
American army in Russia; and a neighbor- 
ing city paper containing portraits of the 
delegates at the League of Nations con- 
ference. This library, like many public 
libraries, has a general collection of books 
in the reading room, selected with a view 
to interest and cultural value. This col- 
lection circulates. A specially beautiful 
set of the Harvard classics was purchased 
for this collection and there are constantly 
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in circulation from two to eight volumes 
of this valuable set. Another device 
which appears successful is subscribing for 
the best illustrated periodical published in 
each foreign language taught in the school. 
These are placed in the covers used for the 
more popular and more used periodicals. 
This induces an attempt at reading these 
magazines by students studying the for- 
eign languages. Occasionally a special 
exhibit of books will be made upon some 
subject which is engrossing public atten- 
tion. The reference librarian takes es- 
pecial pains to read aloud with a young 
student, especially a freshman, from any 
book of poetry which she may be looking 
up for him. This interests him in this 
poet. Young people usually like the 
rhythm of poetry. In the classes for teach- 
ing the freshman the use of the library, 
emphasis is put upon the value of that 
phase of education which embraces cul- 
tural study, and an effort is made to inter- 
est the students in the news of the day, 
the progress of the world, and in such oc- 
currences of college life as will further 
their cultural education. 

The staff meetings of an agricultural 
college library should give special atten- 
tion to certain things. Every member 
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should be interested in the growth of the 
library, that helpful criticism may be in- 
dulged in freely, and the members should 
be stimulated to intellectual activity and 
interested in economic and _ sociologic 
world movements. One library, with 
which the writer is acquainted, conducts 
its staff meetings in series of three. At 
the first meeting of the year, each of the 
staff gives a rather minute description of 
her method of carrying on her depart- 
ment. This is carefully weighed and criti- 
cized by the rest of the staff with a view 
to improving the service. A number of 
improvements have resulted from this 
meeting. Later in the year the first meet- 
ing of the series of three is devoted to a re- 
view by each member, of the difficulties and 
discouragements of her work for the 
month, and the encouragements she has 
met. This is followed by suggestions from 
the other members of the staff, and often 
results in solving difficulties, and in im- 
proving service, and the members often 
leave this meeting encouraged and _ in- 
spired anew. The second meeting of the 
series of three is devoted to reviewing cer- 
tain periodicals, each member having as- 
sumed responsibility for some one of the 
leading periodicals, such as the New Re- 
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public, North American Review, Indepen- 
dent, The Forum and some of the leading 
agricultural papers. At the third meeting 
of the series, some member reviews a gocd 
strong book scientific or sociologic, usually 
scientific. Discussions follow the reviews, 
and thus the staff is kept alert and inter- 
ested in the progress of the day. There 
is a slight danger of the librarians, asso- 
ciated constantly with books in a some- 
what mechanical way, losing their inter- 
est in the real contents. One of the es- 
sentials of any library is that the staff 
shall be so alert mentally that no one can 
be associated with them without feeling 
the stimulus. 

When one realizes the opportunity of 
an agricultural college to influence life, 
life at the fountain head, youth, there is 
no place in the world more inspiring than 
such a library. The staff must have a 
feeling of interest and respect for the li- 
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brary, and this will convey itself to the 
students. It ought never to be necessary 
to put up silence signs or make rules for 
the conduct of the patrons of the library. 
The library ought to be a place that by 
its very spirit teaches the students har- 
monious relation to surroundings. Like 
everything else about the college, the li- 
brary ought to realize that the young peo- 
ple attending it are learning to live and 
that it has a duty in teaching them this 
great lesson which can not be shirked. 

These are some of the essentials of an 
agricultural college library, and it will be 
seen that every one of them is funda- 
mentally related to the idea that the li- 
brary of a school is one of the factors 
with the strongest educational possibility. 
Any librarian, who is not keenly alive to 
this fact and eager to take advantage of 
it, has no right to a place in a college 
library. 


EFFICIENCY ? 


By Harriet WHEELER Pierson, Catalog Division, Library of Congress. 


It was in the Springtime of the year, 
when Nature bestirs herself to cast off 
outworn things and to undertake new en- 
terprises, that an idea germinated in the 
minds of a certain group of persons and 
developed into a thrifty purpose to form a 
society for the elimination of waste in 
human effort. 

The Efficiency Society was organized in 
New York City March 18, ig12, “for the 
purpose of promoting efficiency in the vari- 
ous activities in which man is engaged.” 
Its prime object was “to reduce waste thru 
the adoption of right methods,” and its 
efforts were to be both “curative and pre- 
ventive.” Its objects are clearly set forth 
in a small pamphlet published presumably 
in New York in 1912, (tho no place or date 
is given) which contains an outline of 
its plans and a copy of its constitution. 

In October 1912 the Society launched a 
slender publication in quarto called the 
Bulletin of the Efficiency Society, vol. 1, 
no 1; the first volume was completed with 
the 3rd (December) number, in order that 
the second volume might begin with the 


calendar year. The second volume pro- 
ceeded smoothly thru:the months of Jan.- 
May 1913, but in June 1913 the title 
changed to Journal of the Efficiency So- 
ciety, Inc., and the following announce- 
ment was made: “This will be the last 
issue of this publication in its present form. 
Commencing with July number it will be- 
come a magazine of about one hundred 
pages. . . Its name has already been 
changed to conform to the requirements of 
the Post Office Department.” The first 
number of v. 3 was not issued, however, 
until October 1913; as we have not that 
number before us, we are unable to quote 
its title. In November 1913, behold an- 
other metamorphosis! A trim octavo in- 
vites our attention under the title Greater 
Efficiency; the journal of the Efficiency 
Society, inc., vol. 3, no. 2. We had just 
accustomed ourselves to this change, and 
were reconciled to the hiatus of four 
months existing between nos. 7 and 8, when 
our friend the journal once more changed 
its face, and reverted in Sept. 1914 to the 
former title The Journal of the Efficiency 
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Society tho continuing in octavo form. It 
was with relief that we noted this last de- 
cision of the Society, for there was prom- 
ise of permanence in the plain and sub- 
stantial title of “Journal” and we forgave 
the earlier lack of consistency as incident 
to a new undertaking. From January to 
March 1915 our hopes were realized; we 
have no April number before us, but in a 
small undated leaflet of the Society appar- 
ently belonging to this period is this prom- 
ising forecast: “The April 1915 issue of the 
Journal of the Efficiency Society marks a 
new era in the development of the Society's 
official publication. Typographically, it is 
proposed to make it a model under the su- 
pervision of the Specialist in the member- 
ship of the Society.” Alas! Too perfect 
for mortal eye, it no doubt ascended to 
some higher sphere, for we have been un- 
able to obtain it. The effort was too great, 
for the May number for 1915 appears 
shrunken in size, and of jaundiced aspect. 
After a period of recuperation during the 
summer months, the Journal once more re- 
vived, this time in a cover on which one 
reads “Efficiency Society Journal, Septem- 
ber 1915,” this being vol. 4, no. 6. The 
following months appeared to justify the 
legend on the verso of the back covers of 
the magazine, “The ratio of achievement 
to effort is the true measure of efficiency,” 
for the style and title remained unaltered 
for two years thereafter, that is, until Dec. 
1917. Now followed a period of suspénse 
in which no numbers were issued, and one’s 
apprehensions thickened as to what might 
emerge from the silence. At last in May 
1918, it came! National efficiency quarterly, 
the consummation of a plan for greater 
economy of effort, by which the efficiency 
society and the National Institute of Ef- 
ficiency joined hands as one association 
under the new name of National Efficiency 
Society. A new volume numbering was 
begun, and there was promise of the very 
essence of efficiency. With number two, 
the size changed slightly, and the type 
changed radically, but these are minor mat- 
ters; in February 1919 the volume was 
completed, the four numbers appearing 
from a casual glance to be entirely inde- 
pendent of each other, each being of a 
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different color. Here we leave the Journal, 
while we speculate as what the next period 
of evolution will produce. 

A volume of Transactions, vol. 1, 1912 
was published in 1913, (448 p.) a wholly 
creditable production, and worthy of a suc- 
cessor, but none has yet appeared. 

If the achievements of the Efficiency So- 
ciety are to be judged by the results of 
their efforts in bibliographical lines, they 
are indeed remarkable. Were changes of 
title and of style to be made as recklessly 
by the 20,000 or more societies represented in 
our larger libraries we should have, at the 
rate of two changes a year, 40,000 changes 
each year to record, and the reading public 
would be required to lose its temper 40,000 
times by reason of the references in the 
catalog. Or if the Royal Society of 
London had attempted to be “efficient,” and 
had changed the title of its famous Philo- 
sophical Transactions twice a year, instead 
of leaving it unchanged since 1665, there 
would have been some 500 different titles 
to note. 

The Efficiency Society was organized to 
promote efficiency in the activities in which 
man is engaged. Is not the publishing of their 
magazine an activity in which man is en- 
gaged? Why not begin their work in their 
own office? Similia similibus curantur. 
So would their efforts be hailed with praise 
even by cataloguers, who also are engaged 
in activities which require both proficiency 
and efficiency. 


As a supplement to the library World 
for February is given a comparative table 
by Robinson Smith showing in outline the 
following classification schemes: Alpha- 
betic Mnemonic, Bodleian, British Museum, 
Brown, Brunet, Cambridge, Chicago, Co- 
lumbia, “ornell, Cutter, Dewey, Harburg 
(Halle), Library of Congress, London Li- 
brary, National (Paris Princeton, and 
Sayers (Dewey Alphabetic). A note ex- 
plaining the Alphabetic Mnemonic scheme 
and its peculiar adapability is added. A 
detailed account of this system., given 
in the Library World in July and August 
1918, was digested in the November 
LrprarRy JOURNAL, p. 907-902. 
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STACK PRIVILEGE—A LAYMAN’S EXPERIENCE 


By Jane H. Assortt, Curicaco. 


Have you ever secured permission from 
the librarian, been entrusted with Yale 
key, allowed to step into the electric ele- 
vator alone, and dropped yourself thru 
dimness and darkness until you were on 
the downmost floor, the basement stack? 

Do you remember the creepy sensation, 
the smell of dampness and the odor of 
musty books? It was not quite so fear- 
some when you switched on a line of lights 
between the tall stacks; there were 
printed instructions in regard to lights 
on a big white card hanging at the entrance 
to this room, so you stepped from stack to 
stack by the dim rays from a few scatter- 
ing bulbs in the main isle. 

The great engines which heated the 
house of so much treasure palpitated and 
roared on the other side of a steel wall, 
but this did not change the feel of damp 
and chill where you were. You knew that 
two stories above the sun was shining on 
the expanse of stone which reared itself 
six stories to the sky. You also knew that 
the sunshine, the thumping engines, and 
the sizzling pipes did not take away the 
coldness from the prison-like corridors and 
the solemn rooms. 

You were familiar with the rooms above, 
and shivered at the thought of the one 
where rows and rows of young women sat 
at desks, sorting, correcting, changing, ar- 
ranging and filing catalog cards (of more 
importance than the books themselves on 
the shelves below?) which, ultimately, in 
the Reference Room, you might consult, 
should you wish to use a book; and if you 
proved to be patient enough, and student 
enough, you could learn from these cards, 
so painstakingly filed by automatons 
(once women with ideas and ideals, now 
hushed and expressionless machines) that 
Academies, Societies, etc. were in “T” 
and that other subjects were in other let- 
ters; speaking by the card. 

If then, desiring the use of a book, you 
filled out a slip from the big high desk 
and handed it to the lady at the other 
high desk (the room was full of confusing 
high desks, with confusing, disagreeable 


young women, or adolescent boys behind 
them) the attendant would shoot the bit 
of paper through a hollow, shiny tube to 
the depths below. In due course of time, 
a great length of time usually, you were 
cheered by the buzzing of an electric but- 
ton; you saw the light come on at the 
cage window to the back of the attendant; 
saw her take half a dozen volumes out of 
the book lift, turn and come towards you. 
Was it not truly disappointing to learn 
that, instead of the attendant bringing a 
book, she had for you only the fateful 
white slip which you had handed her? There 
was a notation upon it to the effect that 
the book you wished was not in the stacks, 
it had been placed in a branch library, 
was being used by someone else, or, worse 
and more despairing news, was at the 
bindery. 

You were brave enough to ask when 
the book you needed would be in, and were 
given answer to suit the case. Yours 
was hopeless, for the book of your de- 
sire was at the bindery. How wisely the 
attendant’ shook her head, “I’m sure I 
don’t know when that book will be back. 
Some times books come from the bindery 
in a month, but often it is three.” Three 
months to wait! You simply cannot do it. 

Now it is the happy thought comes of 
invading the depths below. It is a seri- 
ous matter, this proving oneself worthy 
to be trusted in the precincts of so much 
dead and living knowledge bound up in 
books speaking in “various languages,” and 
occasions innumerable visits to custodians 
of low and high degree, but there is ulti- 
mate reward. The Director of directors 
gives consent, the privilege is yours. 

And here you are! “Open sesame.” 
“Read, mark, learn.” The time is short 
even in the longest hour. Stupidly you 
grope among the stacks. Slipping from 
one to another, looking vainly for some 
book which can take the place of the 
precious volume at the bindery. At last 
you come to a tiny cubicle. A fan, doing 
its best to refresh the heavy air, flies round 
and round above your head, humming 
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monotonously and sending chills down 
your back. What of that? Before you is 
the very book you need—the one at the 
bindery for three months, or one just like 
it. Surely you are repaid for the struggle 
you had to persuade the librarian to allow 
you to come here. 

You look about you for some place to 
sit while you take notes. Remember that 
half way down the long isle is a large 
square table. Off go the lights in the cubi- 
cle. The hum of the fan grows fainter. 
Your foot-steps echo as you step quickly 
along on the cement floor. There is a 
good Mazda light (Bless Edison!) above 
the table and a rather doubtful chair near. 
You draw the chair to the table, open 
the book, and are, oh, so happy! Until you 
see a woman, with iron gray hair, and 
steely gray eyes coming towards you. It 
is not the echo of her footfalls which 
makes you look up, for she steps along as 
quietly as if treading a queen’s own velvet 
floors, and it is not her mode of greeting 
or questioning you (she speaks always ina 
whisper) but there is that about her, so 
admirably is she fitted to the cold room 
which brings you suddenly back from 
Omar’s grave, with the blossoms scattered 
over it, to the stern fact that you must 
show at once your patent to the right of 
stack privilege or immediately be cast 
into outer darkness. What have you done 
with your card of admittance to these sa- 
cred precincts? It is lost! Oh, no. Here 
it is, ingloriously serving as a book-mark. 
How relieved you feel when the ordeal 
is over and the swish of the questioner’s 
skirts dies away on the narrow steps lead- 
ing to the stack above. She only said 
“Good morning” and smiled, but Hamlet 
was no less terrifying to his mother when 
he talked with her in her closet on that 
memorable day so long ago. So foolish 
are you in the domain of the master. 

Now a young woman on the same anx- 
ious quest for knowledge as you, parallel- 
ing your experience in gaining admittance 
to the stack, loses her place when asked 
to show her ticket, but it takes only a 
moment to find it, and again she is far 
away amid Persian gardens, the damp stack 
air stealing o’er her soul “Like the sweet 
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south that breathes upon a bank of 
violets” so susceptible is she to the spirit of 
the past. She reads on and on. The long 
shadows fall across the face of the shining 
marble entrance to this “Palace of Pleas- 
ure” and the “Bird to his mate is calling 
that the chill, dark night is nigh” but these 
“outward and visible signs’ do not touch 
her in her seclusion. Presently, however, 
the major domo of the stack room advises 
her, none too courteously, “It’s time to 
sweep.” 

There are three more chapters to read. 
Can she take the book home for over 
night? The page in the alcove near does 
not know. Where can she secure per- 
mission? The stack attendant is gone. 
She must use the book a little longer. She 
carries it with her to the delivery desk. 
The delivery desk is closed for the night. 
She goes to the librarian’s office. He is 
not there. She walks miles in her effort 
to obtain permission to take the book home, 
and finds no one who can give it. Finally 
she returns to the stack door, intending to 
replace the book in the shelves. The door 
is locked. What shall she do? What is 
there for her to do? The only library 
“official” about is the janitor. He un- 
locks the outer door and she goes home. 

In the morning she comes to the library 
early and eagerly. There are other vol- 
umes in the basement stack full of vital 
interest to her. And what has happened? 
Oh, for some Portia in this modern day 
of trial! Or just a common judge and an 
ordinary court. Instead, a classic inqui- 
sition metes out judgment on the library 
derelict, and she goes from the presence 
of the learned and cultured librarian with a 
stinging rebuke ringing in her ears and the 
white card of admittance to the stack taken 
from her. 

This young woman sometimes attends 
culture clubs and lectures in the city. 
Often speakers recommend a serious course 
of reading, even giving out lists of books 
to be found at the library. Will she ever 
venture into a library again? Is her ex- 
perience unique? 


“May I have a small house, few friends 
and many books.” 
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PENNY POST FOR BOOKS IN RURAL DISTRICTS—REPORT OF A TRYOUT OF THE PLAN 


By A. L. Spencer, Chairman, Rural Libraries Committee, New York Library 
Association. 


In my article in the April number 
of the Liprary JOURNAL, advocating a 
more practical parcels post rate for 
library books passing over the rural de- 
livery lines of each local zone, I indicated 
that I am doing ground work in the study 
of this problem. Those interested may be 
glad to know of the tryout of this plan on 
a typical route of this rough hill section 
in which, by a donation for the purpose, 
the patrons of the route have been allowed 
to borrow at the rate of a penny a book 
each way for the smaller, and two cents 
for the larger books. Lest it be thought 
that undue influence on my own part has se- 
cured the results. I will state that the pa- 
trons of the route were entire strangers to 
me, and that the two or three families to 
whom I explained fully the significance of 
the experiment took very little interest in 
borrowing. 

It is not the books 


the fact that 


have moved freely under the removal of 


the bar of an inappropriate rate that is sig- 
nificant to me, tho, were one to argue 
that water would not run down hill because 
it will not run up, it might be wisest to pour 
a bucket on the ground that he might wit- 
ness the phenomenon. The more signifi- 
cant aspect of the experiment has been the 
close similarity of the preferences of the 
back country people with those in the city. 
For instance, there is the matter of direct- 
ness. In almost no case in over a hundred 
borrowings have neighbors lent the books 
from one house to another to save the pos- 
tage. Each has preferred to deal direct with 
headquarters without an _ intermediary. 
Then there is the very human trait of want- 
ing what one wants when one wants it. 
Books, like other things, here as in the 
city, are procured on an impulse. Thus 
one lady wrote in “Please send me the two 
following books. Please send them by the 
carrier to-morrow morning.” Another 
feature of similarity with urban patrons 
has been the decided predilection for doing 
their own selecting. Often no two mem- 
bers of a family have read the same book. 


Indeed no sooner had the plan been an- 
nounced in the local papers, the complete 
and inexpensive means of publicity here, 
than a demand came from all parts of 
the route. “Let us have a list of the books 
so that we can pick out what we want.” 
Nor has there been any difference in va- 
riety of selection from that of town people. 
What have they read? Everything from 
Huck Finn and the Boston Cook Book 
to the back numbers of the Sctentfic Ameri- 
can and the Geographic. Indeed, the va- 
riety of taste shown indicates the folly 
of thinking that a few selected books that 
the farm people ought to want to read will 
fill the demand. 

How about the side of the postal ser- 
vice? In no case have the books caused 
an overload; in no case have they been 
damaged in the least by the weather (for 
which they have never been withheld) in 
no case too large for the mail box. I have 
heretofore felt, now I know, that this car- 
riage would be almost net gain. 

There is one feature of the borrowing 
in which I have been agreeably surprised, 
that of the prompt return of the books and 
of scrupulous regard for the rules of tke 
library. Indeed in the three cases of over- 
due books, the fine in each case accompan- 
ied the returned book. 

I have to record but one disappointing 
feature, namely the limited use of the 
telephone placed in the library, by the 
farm people for borrowing. Nevertheless 
the occasional use has been an essential aid. 

I will sum up the results gotten from 
the production of the precise conditions we 
seek to secure by this postal adjustment, by 
saying that there is no other barrier to the 
liberal circulation of library books among 
the back farm people than the one of iso- 
lation, here nearly, if not quite, overcome. 
If the “Best reading for the greatest num- 
ber at the least cost” be the motto that 
serves as a guiding star for our course, 
then indeed should the rural delivery 
wagon with its eleven million mile daily 
travel be hitched to that star. 
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AN A. L. A. BOOK SERVICE 


By Georce F. Strone, Librarian, Adelbert College of Western Reserve University 


Tue War Service of the American Li- 
brary Association will soon be brought to 
anend. The Association, however, will not 
be at all content to reduce its activities to 
the ante-bellum scale. If any promising 
field of service as extensive and taxing as 
the Library War Service could be found and 
cultivated, there are many workers who 
would welcome the task. 

A number of persons familiar with the 
administration of the War Service have on 
different occasions suggested the establish- 
ment of a central book agency for the bene- 
fit of American libraries. Among them Mr. 
Compton and Mr. Vail have proposed, in 
the February afd March numbers of the 
LisraryY JOURNAL, that a national book pur- 
chasing headquarters be organized, some- 
what similar to the entirely successful Book 
Department of the Library War Service. 

This is a matter which the Asbury Park 
Conference will do well to consider. The 
potentialities of such a project are very 
great. What a book headquarters might 
become, presently or eventually, is indicated 
below, in the form of a prospectus. 

Name. A. L. A. Book Service. 
Place. New York. 
Purposes. These are: 

1. To relieve libraries, by a central organ- 
ization, of part of the expense of money and 
time connected with book-buying and the 
preparation of books for use. 

2. To assist libraries in book selection 
and in the extension of the use of books. 
Activities. The A. L. A. Book Service: 

1. Will buy for libraries books in print 
and out of print, new and second-hand, in 
all languages, from publishers and dealers 
both domestic and foreign, and will secure 
for libraries the largest possible discounts. 

2. Will classify and catalog books so 
bought and will prepare them for the 
shelves of the patronizing library, provided, 
and so far as, the details of all this work 
can be adjusted to suit the library's require- 
ments. 

3. Will classify and catalog books sent 
to its office which are in out-of-the-way 
languages or are otherwise difficult to treat. 

4. Will provide durable bindings as re- 
quested at the smallest possible expense, and 
in general will undertake binding, rebinding, 


and fine binding for libraries. 

5. Will evaluate new books and recom- 
mend them for different types of libraries, 
for this purpose taking over and modifying 
the A. L. A. Booklist. 

6. Will give to individual libraries upon 
request expert assistance in book selection: 
e. g., among technical books. 

7. Will prepare and print timely book 
lists and bibliographies, and will print or 
reprint useful lists prepared elsewhere. 

8. Will form reference collections in its 
office of the best books on subjects of spec- 
ial importance, of good editions of standard 
authors, of children’s books, and of biblio- 
graphies of all kinds. 

g. Will undertake to provide, partly thru 
other library organizations, reading matter 
of all kinds to communities, groups, and 
individuals that are not in touch with local 
library facilities. 

10. Will act as an agent for inter-library 
loans. 

11. Will act as an agent for subscriptions 
to periodicals and serials, both American 
and foreign, and upon request will supply 
editions of these specially bound for circu- 
lation. 

12. Will act as a receiving and distribut- 
ing agent for duplicate and discarded books. 

13. Will serve as an information clearing 
house. 

14. Will be the national headquarters for 
co-operative library publicity—such pub- 
licity being more easily maintained in con- 
nection with a book headquarters than else- 
where. 

Several considerations should be borne 
in mind which bear upon the project pro- 
posed. First, the organization must be- 
come self-supporting. The financing of the 
service at its inception and in its early days 
is its main problem. 

Both the smallest and the largest libra- 
ries should benefit by the various services 
offered. 

The saving of expense to libraries by the 
proposed organization would be as much in- 
direct as direct. 

The present Library War Service head- 
quarters organization and machinery are 
in many respects suitable or adaptable for 
the proposed undertaking. 
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THE PROBLEM OF INCREASED COST OF BINDING* 


The increase in expense of binding, 
consistent as it is with increases in most 
lines, affects all libraries at a vital source 
of supply. Books must be rebound or the 
collection deteriorates rapidly. The ques- 
tion of rebinding as compared to the cost 
of replacing with new copies as books be- 
come unusable, must still be decided in 
favor of binding, because of the smaller 
initial expense and the greater durability 
of properly rebound books. Besides, the 
labor of withdrawing worn-outs, of order- 
ing new books in their places and prepar- 
ing for issue, and the necessary delay be- 
tween withdrawal from circulation and the 
appearance of the new book ready for 
use, must be taken into account. 


COMPARATIVE TABLE SHOWING 


1916 
Buckram, per yd. 
(38 in.) 
Cover board, per ton 
Gold leaf, per pack 
Leather— 
Cowhide, per sq. ft. 
Morrocco 
(Fiction grade) 
(Bolt lots) 
Thread, Haye’s, per Ib 


72.00 to $80.00 
7.25 to 8.00 


.25 to -35 


1.75 to 1.85 

The above table of prices of ‘several 
kinds of binding materials showing in- 
creases during the past five years, has been 
compiled from sources representing vari- 
ous sections of the country. 

Prices of most materials apparently 
reached the limit in 1918, all of the larger 
items having declined perceptibly in cost 
during the last few months. Prices of oc- 
casional articles,—paper and glue, for ex- 
ample—still fluctuate with some real or pre- 
tended economic or local condition. 

The price of Hayes’ thread, which is made 
in England, has remained stationary at its 
highest point for several months. Needles, 
also largely made in England, and which 
were very scarce for two years, are now 
again obtainable. 

The scarcity and high cost of leather and 
the increased cost of the extra labor neces- 


* Report prepared by Miss Wheelock of the St. Louis 


Public Library, and Miss Gertrude Stiles of the 
Cleveland Public Library, members of the A. L. A 
Bookbinding Committee. 


INCREASES 


sary to bind in leather has made its use 
practically prohibitive in many libraries. 
Moreover, the prospect for larger supplies 
of available stock and a decrease in price 
are still very remote, according to leather 
dealers. 

The average per cent in increase in cost 
of binding materials is estimated at far 
over 100% and probably not less than 120%. 

However, the materials represent only 
about one-fifth (or even less) of the cost 
of binding, the other four-fifths being re- 
presented by labor. A comparison of bind- 
ers’ union wages scales for four large cities 
shows that the increases during the period 
from 1914 to I9I19 average from 35% to 
40%. While the scale for the western sec- 


OF REPRESENTATIVE BINDING SUPPLIES 


1918 
35 $.52, .75, .70 $ 


1919 
-70 to .66 


78.00 
10.00 


72.50 to $90.00 90.00 to 
9.75 to 11.75 10.75 to 


84.00 to 75.00 


9.00 


-43 to -47 
-45 to ss 


1s to .17% 13% to.11% 


2.20 to 2.90 2.90 to 3.30 3.30 


tion cannot be given at this time, it is prob- 
able that the figures for the four cities, a 
compilation of which follows, may be fairly 
representative: 


BOOKBINDERS’ UNION SCALE OF WAGES FOR 
FINISHERS, FORWARDERS AND SEWERS 
1914 to 


1914 1916 1917 1918 1919 
CHICAGO 
Finishers, per week $22.50 $22.50 $24.60 $26.50 $33.50 
Forwarders “ - 22.50 22.50 24.60 26.50 33.50 


Sewers 9.00 10.50 11.50 14.50 


CLEVELAND* 
Finishers, per week 
Forwarders “ 
Sewers 


NEW YORKt 
Finishers per week 
Forwarders “ ee 


“ 


9.00 


30.00 
25.900 


Sewers 


ST. LOUIS 
Finishers per week 
Forwarders “ 
Sewers 


23.50 24.00 25.00 
19.00 20.00 21.00 
9.00 9.50 


27.50 
23.10 
10.50 11.55 

*No definite scale for lack of a strong union, 
to 19017 

tNo definite scale due to rival strikes between three 
different unions, 1914 to 1919. 
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The union wage scales of the different 
cities are probably indicative of the demand 
for and scarcity of iabor and of the cost 
of living in those particular sections, the 
highest wages being paid in New York. Un- 
like prices of materials, however, the cost of 
labor is likely to increase still further during 
the coming year. Thus it will be seen that 
no appreciable decrease in cost of binding 
can be expected with present conditions as 
to prices of materials and labor. 

In consideration of the situation, several 
measures of economy may be suggested, 
some of which it should be possible for every 
library to act upon:—(1) The purchase of 
many replacements of fiction and children’s 
books in the popular copyrights; (2) the 
resewing of new juveniles and fiction re- 
placements, to be returned to the original 
publishers’ covers after these have been 
strengthened in the upper and lower folds 
of backs with strips of binding cloth; (3) 
the intelligent repair of books and the 
avoidance of over-repair which handicaps 
the binder or ruins the book; (4) the se- 
lection of a capable binder and of practical 
binding materials. 

The second suggestion seems worthy of 
emphasis. A few of the large libraries 
for several years have been resewing new 
children’s books and fiction replacements 
and returning them to the original pub- 
lishers’ covers which are strengthened by 
strips of binding cloth inserted in the upper 
and lower folds of the backs. The ex- 
perience of these libraries is that a fair 
proportion of these books wear out in 
the publishers’ covers following resewing, 
thus saving a considerable amount of labor 
and cover material which would have been 
necessary if entirely rebound. 


Department: 


CIRCULATION 


THE EFFICIENCY RATING SYSTEM OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The following is the form used in the rating of the staff service in the Circulation 


THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Staff Service Rating 
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Resewing in publishers’ covers is a com- 
paratively simple proposition for libraries 
operating or controlling binderies, and is 
by no means impossible for libraries having 
their binding done locally. There would 
seem to be no reason why libraries buy- 
ing 100 to 300 fiction replacements and 
children’s books per month should not con- 
sider this method, which has been tried 
with satisfactory results in several libra- 
ries. The first cost must be somewhat 
more than if books were allowed to circu- 
late until rebinding became necessary, but 
after a year’s trial the saving will become 
apparent in the gradual reduction and post- 
ponement of binding among these classes 
of books, as well as in the advantage of 
having the books in their usually attrac- 
tive publishers’ covers for a longer period, 
and the satisfaction of keeping them in 
circulation when new instead of withdraw- 
ing them for rebinding after a few issues 
and when in the height of popularity, with 
covers still in fair condition. The binder 
would not care to consider work of this 
kind in lots of less than 100 volumes, the 
price ranging from thirty cents to forty 
cents per volume for the average lot of 
books. 

The A. L. A. Bookbinding Committee is 
prepared to furnish detailed instructions as 
to tested methods of this class of work. 

Mere reinforcing of the covers of new 
books as practised in several libraries 
some years ago is now such an uncertain 
proposition owing to the heavy paper used 
in some books and the spongy paper used 
in others, that the method has been largely 
superseded by the overcast sewing, which 
accomplishes far more for these difficult 
books than any former methods. 


DEPARTMENT 
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Factors AND FIXED PERCENTAGES 
(One rating for each group) 


To what degree does the assistant show: 
Knowledge of books: 
Is she increasing her knowledge by any regular read- 
Is she using this knowledge intelligently in her work 


Development since previous report ......... cénenws 
Quantity What is the assistant’s output of work :* 
Standard 25 


*In marking here consider length of time in library and length of 
time in branch or divsion. 


Personality Does she work well with others? ...............eceeee: 
Standard 25 Relation with the public ........... 
Does she take criticism kindly and profit yi 


Total: 
Deductions for unexcused 
lateness 


Final Rating 


GENERAL: 

Has the assistant while with you had opportunity to develop the qualifi- 

Has she received fair and direct criticism? 

Name principal duties of assistant during time covered by report ............ 


Do you consider the assistant ready to be advanced to the next higher grade? 


REMARKS 


Agproval of Examining Board, 
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Tue New England College Librarians 
Committee on Graduate Training for Col- 
lege Library Assistarts summarizes the re- 
plies to the questionnaire sent out in Febru- 
ary to college librarians (see Liprary Jour- 
NAL for March, p. 185) thus:— 

“The demand for continued training and 
study is shown to increase with the size 
of the library. It scarcely exists in col- 
lege libraries having less than 50,000 vol- 
umes while the larger libraries, not only 
feel the need, but have taken steps to supply 
it. It is the custom in many libraries to 
allow assistants time for college work, and 
sometimes free tuition is made  possi- 
ble. . . . It is gratifying to note in 
general an affirmrative response to the ques- 
tion whether such study will lead to higher 
salaries; but there are grave doubts as to 
whether even our larger libraries are of- 
fering sufficient salaries to attract college 
graduates of high standing, and there is 
danger that college and university library 
work will be looked upon as one of the less 
desirable occupations. 

“The committee recommends that the 
New England librarians call to the atten- 
tion of their assistants the advisability of 
further systematic study—if possible of 
graduate rank, in order to broaden their 
outlook, give greater zest to their work, 
increase their earning power, and _inci- 
dentally contribute to raising the level of 
our profession. . . . 

“It would be gratifying if candidates 
should present themselves, and a plan could 
be worked out by which library assistants 
and even librarians of the smaller or less 
conveniently located institutions could spend 
a period at one of the larger libraries; 
working part of the day and devoting the 
rest to study carried on under sympathetic 
advice and assistance. Is it not possible 
for our association through a committee 
to act in an advisory capacity to persons 
wishing to take up such work? 

“In the matter of selecting suitable fields 
of study greatest approval was shown of an 
advanced course in bibliographical tools and 
reference books. Courses devoted to cer- 
tain portions of this field are at present 
being given, but none sufficiently compre- 
hensive to serve library assistants’ needs. 


GRADUATE TRAINING FOR COLLEGE LIBRARY ASSISTANTS 


“The next most popular subject, as shown 
by the replies, was the study of library 
economy, technique and administration. 
Advanced courses in this field could easily 
be provided from existing resources. Per- 
haps, indeed, practical work and observa- 
tion in a library center would go to fill the 
need, without the formality of a prearranged 
course. 

“The third place in order of popularity 
was shared by two of the lines of work 
mentioned in the questionnaire :— viz, (a) 
graduate study in special subjects regularly 
offered in the college curriculum, and (b) a 
piece of bibliographical research. No diffi- 
culty would be experienced in providing 
these. 

“The study of the printed book and writ- 
ing is last in order of popularity, though 
the returns showed that the subject is far 
from being considered unimportant. Such 
a course is at present being given at Har- 
vard. 

“The question asking whether there is 
a demand for a longer graduate course 
leading, perhaps to a doctor’s degree, 
elicited the fact that however desirable 
such a course might be there is, in fact, 
at present but little actual demand for it. 
This may be due to the fact that only in 
the very largest libraries, and in these but 
rarely, are there positions offering suffic- 
ient inducement to scholars, both in the 
matter of pay and in the promise of leisure 
for continued research which normally ac- 
companies equivalent teaching positions. 

“In view of the returrs the committee 
recommends, therefore: 1, That further 
study be urged on the more promising of 
our college library workers. 2, That the 
present committee or a successor be asked 
to serve in an advisory capacity to any 
desiring to undertake such work. 

“The committee further calls attention to 
the fact that at Yale, Harvard, Wellesley 
and Simmons, certain facilities already exist 
for work that the committee has in mind, 
and that Harvard and Yale at least will 
consider giving temporarily part time em- 
ployment periods to persons undertaking 
such work.” 


T. FRANKLIN CURRIER, 
Chairman. 
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Tue A. L. A. needs thousands of new 
members. Its influence and its power would 
be vastly increased; its ability to grasp the 
many opportunities for service would be 
multiplied many fold if the number of its 
members were multiplied. 

Libraries and librarians never had such 
a chance for constructive work as they 
have now and are going to have in the 
days immediately ahead. The war has 
opened doors of opportunity for usefulness 
on every side to all the organizations that 
have participated in welfare work for the 
military and naval forces, and librarians 
have their full quota of problems and op- 
portunities. The American Library Asso- 
ciation, as the national organization of 
librarians, was the natural organization 
thru which the library war work was 
accomplished, and it is logically the natural 
agency thru which many at least of 
the readjustment and reorganization prob- 
lems should be worked out. Librarians 
rose to the emergency of the war because 
they were organized and because they 
had funds they will rise to the emer- 
gency of peace if they strengthen their 
organization and provide it and there- 
fore themselves, with the necessary in- 
fluence of numbers and the no less neces- 
sary power of funds. 

So we are conducting a campaign for 
more members. Appeals backed by plain 
reasons why we need support, moral and 
financial, have recently gone forth to over 
15,000 trustees of libraries in the United 
States and Canada, to over 2,000 of the 
smaller libraries which are not members 
of the National Association, and to some 
800 chief librarians who are members, ask- 
ing them to conduct a campaign among 
their staffs and interested members of the 
community. All the library commissions 
have been asked to lend their strength to 
the movement, and the library schools to 
enlist their students and interest their 
graduates who are not members. And 
many other persons of influence who are 
known to be concerned with library progress 
have been invited to ally themselves with 
us. 


MORE MEMBERS FOR THE A. L. A. 


Many trustees we hope will avail them- 
selves of the invitation to become life 
fellows ($100) or life members ($25) or 
contributing members by paying annually 
any amount over $3.00. And we want 
hundreds—no, thousands—of trustees, li- 
brarians, heads of departments, branch li- 
brarians, library assistants, and library 
school students, to join hands in the sup- 
port of the work by becoming annual mem- 
bers at the small annual fee of $2.00 ($1.00 
additional for initiation). And, of course, 
there are many medium sized libraries 
which, as a plain matter of business, ought 
to be institutional members at the nominal 
fee of $5 a year. Or else some trustee or 
other friend should pay the membership 
fee if the library cannot afford it from its 
own funds. 

What are some of the things the A. L. A. 
ought to be helping to do if it had the 
money? Here are a few examples. The 
A. L. A. ought to have several field re- 
presentatives to assist in the establishment 
of libraries in states lacking library com- 
missions, not only tax-supported free li- 
braries for the whole community, but als« 
libraries i~ industrial plants, and in hospitals, 
prisons and other correctional and _ philan- 
thropic institutions; it ought to conduct a 
full fledged free employment agency to 
help trustees find good librarians, and to 
help librarians and assistants find positions; 
it ought to collect informatton, especially 
statistical, to help librarians in their bud- 
get making; it ought to vitalize all its 
committee work by the grant of adequate 
committee appropriations, so that the 
A. L. A. committees shall not be called on 
to “make bricks without straw”; it ought to 
assist in the great Americanization work 
now going on, than which there is no more 
important work in the whole length and 
breadth of this country; it ought to rec- 
ognize the necessity for publicity of what 
it wants to do and get done, by the em- 
ployment of a paid publicity expert, to pro- 
mote all sorts of desirable library pub- 
licity, particularly of a co-operative nature; 
and it ought to help carry books and li- 
brary service to the large rural population 
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not now reached by commissions or any 
other library agency. 

Is this program too big to be compassed 
by membership fees? It probably is. It 
may be the day is approaching when the 
A. L. A. must have an adequate endowment 
to do these things, and that the war has 
taught us how to find the means to do what 
must be done. But however that may be, 
we need the members. We need them for 
their interest, their counsel, for the strength 
that comes only of numbers—we need them 
for all these things quite as much as for 
their money. 

So help the A. L. A. get members. Ask 
the headquarters office (78 East Washing- 


An evening training class for recon- 
struction aides was conducted in Cleve- 
land under the auspices of the Educational 
Committee of the Red Cross, for thirteen 
weeks beginning in November. This school 
was authorized by the Surgeon General's 
office of the U. S. War Department, for 
the training of hospital aides in occupa- 
tional therapy. 

Eight courses were included, chiefly re- 
lating to arts and crafts, but Library Sci- 
ence was on the official list of suggested 
subjects, and the Director of the Western 
Reserve Library School, Miss Alice S. 
Tyler, was asked to take charge of this 
course. She soon found there were no 
precedents for*such a course but with the 
co-operation of members of the Cleve- 
land Public Library staff and members of 
the faculty a course was planned as fol- 
lows: 


Field and literature of library work, 
4 periods, Miss Tyler. 

Arrangement and handling of book 
collections (simple explanation of 


classification and use of catalogs), 4 
periods, Miss Grant and Miss Barden. 

Binding and care of books, 6 periods, 
Miss Stiles. 

Vocational guidance, 6 periods, Miss 
Wilson and Mr. Ward. 

Book talks on 


various classes of 
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ton Street, Chicago) for campaign litera- 
ture to put in the hands of those who are 
or ought to be interested. Certainly let 
every reader of this appeal who is not a 
member promptly send in his or her appli- 
cation with a check or money order. 

There are in the United States and Can- 
ada over 16,000 librarians and assistants, 
7,000 libraries and 40,000 library trustees. 
And only about 3,400 members in the 
American Library Association! What shall 
the figures be when the next handbook 
goes to the printer? Will your name be 
there? 


Georce B. UT ey, 
Executive Secretary. 


books of interest to men, 13 periods 
(one evening each week) by members 
of Cleveland Library staff. 

One lecture by Miss Miriam E. Carey 
on Hospital Library work, and talks by 
Mr. Vitz and Mr. Strong on their camp 
library experiences. 


Sixteen students enrolled for the course, 
which involve an attendance of three 
evenings a week for a period of thirteen 
weeks. Ten students continued faithfully 
through the course, completing it with 
creditable standing; three of the students 
did excellent work, which made them eligi- 
ble for recommendation for Hospital Li- 
brary Service. None of the students had 
had any previous library experience or 
training. 

The coming of peace, soon after the 
beginning of the course, made it unlikely 
that any of these young women would 
be employed, hence their persistent and 
enthusiastic continuance of the course was 
most creditable. The therapeutic value of 
books in hospital work was constantly 
brought out in the discussion of books and 
the students felt their own personal gain 
resulting from the book talks. 

The experiment proved valuable to the 
instructors in providing the basis for fur- 
ther extension of book discussions for the 
average patrons of the public library. 
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A meeting of the Staff Association of 
the New York Public Library at which 
between three and four hundred persons 
were present, was held in the Lenox Gallery 
in the main building on April 24th. Mr. 
Edmund L. Pearson, President, presided, 
and two speakers addressed the staff on the 
merit system in public libraries. Mrs. Anna 
Crocker, a representative of the Municipal 
Civil Service Commission, described the 
work and examinations of the Commission 
and explained its applicability to public li- 
braries. Mr. R. R. Bowker, pointed out 
that the graded service of the Circulation 
Department of the New York Public Li- 
brary already fulfills for the Library what 
the Civil Service Commission does for the 
city departments, and goes further in the 
direction of the true spirit of Civil Service 
Reform. After some discussion from the 
floor the following resolution, proposed by 
Miss Augusta Markowitz, was adopted, with 
but one dissenting vote: 

“Whereas, an attempt has been made to 
influence opinion in favor of extending 
municipal civil service to the Circulation 
Department of The New York Public Li- 
brary, and 

“Whereas, the Library already has in 
operation a merit system for appointment 
and promotion, based on written examina- 
tions, and conducted in conformity with the 
principles of civil service, and 

“Whereas, the judgment of librarians 
thruout the country is, under similar cir- 
cumstances, practically unanimous against 
placing a public library under municipal or 
state civil service, on the ground that it 
tends neither to make the library more use- 
ful to the public, nor to improve the wel- 
fare of the library employes, but, on the 
contrary, has a directly opposite effect. 

“Be it therefore, RESOLVED, by the Staff 
Association of The New York Public Li- 
brary (with a membership of 579 out of a 
total of 775 persons eligible) : 

“That this Association is opposed to the 
extension of municipal or state civil service 
to the Library, and that it asks all friends 
of the Library to oppose any attempts to 
extend either of these forms of civil service 
to the Library.” 


MERIT SYSTEM VERSUS MUNICIPAL CIVIL SERVICE CONTROL IN THE 
NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


On May 2nd, at a meeting of the New 
York City Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the following were among the resolutions 
presented : 

ReEso.vep, That this Federation registers 
its hearty approval of the present adminis- 
tration of the New York Public Library; 
that it condemns any effort to replace the 
present system in New York City by civil 
service; and asks the city to make larger 
appropriations for its support in future; 
and be it also 

RESOLVED, That a committee wait upon 
the Mayor and upon the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment and present a copy of 
these resolutions and this request. 

REso.vep, That the New York City Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs urges that the 
city cause an investigation to be made, with 
the object of determining whether the Cir- 
culation Department of the New York Pub- 
lic Library be placed under Civil Service 
rules and regulations, and that this body 
appoint a committee to wait on the Mayor, 
the Comptroller, and the other members of 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
and present our requests. 

Morris Cukor, President of the Municipal 
Civil Service Commission, spoke of the gen- 
eral work of the Commission, explaining 
particularly the advantage of fifteen points 
out of one hundred given to war veterans, 
and of two points given to Red Cross and 
other service veterans, women as well as 
men, under the plan of the New York City 
Commission, but did not refer specially to 
the Library. 

R. R. Bowker spoke of the import- 
ant position of women in the graded sys- 
tem, and pointed out that whereas the sys- 
tem for grading, promotion and salary in- 
crease already in force in the Circulation 
Department of the New York Public Li- 
brary paralleled the system of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, nothing would be gained 
by placing the Department under the Mu- 
nicipal Civil Service rules and regulations. 

Some of Mr. Bowker’s statements being 
challenged by Miss Maud Malone, Secretary 
of the Library Employees Union of Greater 
New York, it was finally decided, on the 
motion of Mrs. Hochfelder, Chairman of 
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the Civil Service Committee of the Federa- 
tion, that, pending further investigation by 
a special committee to be appointed by the 
president, action be deferred on the resolu- 
tions with the exception of the portion ask- 
ing the City to make larger appropriations 
for the Library. 

The question again came under discus- 
sion at the annual meeting of the Civil Ser- 
vice Reform Association at the Hotel As- 
tor on May 14th when William Drennan of 
the Municipal Civil Service explained the 
work of the Commission, and regretting 
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some of the defects in its workings. Mrs. 
Hochfelder again advocated the transfer 
of the Library Service to the jurisdiction 
of the Municipal Civil Service Commission, 
reiterating the statements previously made, 
that there was no adequate grading system 
in force in the New York Public Library. 
After the scheduled addresses, Miss Eliza- 
beth Foote, librarian of the Aguilar Branch, 
took opportunity to state that a merit sys- 
tem covering the points enumerated by Mrs. 
Hochfelder did exist, to the satisfaction of 
the employees. 


SHALL A PERMANENT ENDOWMENT BE UNDERTAKEN FOR PEACE-TIME 
WORK OF THE A. L. A.? 


An open meeting of the Council of the 
American Library Association has been 


called for Tuesday afternoon, June 24, at 
Asbury Park, to discuss the advisability of 
attempting to raise a permanent endow- 
ment for peace-time work of the Associa- 
tion, the need for it and the possible ways. 
and means of obtaining it. 

The following communication has rec- 


ently been sent to members of the Council 
by the Secretary of the Association: 

“Does not every member of the Ameri- 
can Library Association strongly feel that 
we must ‘carry on’ into our peace-time 
reorganization and re-adjustment what we 
have gained during the war and the work 
which the Association has been conducting 
during the war? 

“Does not every librarian realize that 
the opportunities in the coming days of 
peace, though perhaps less dramatic, are 
fully as important as our work in the war, 
and perhaps even more important and far- 
reaching? 

“Do we not all feel that it is unthinkable 
for the Association to throw aside these 
great opportunities for usefulness and go 
back to its before-the-war status? 

“The problem facing us all is not: What 
is there to do? but: What means have we 
with which to do it? With these problems 
before us and with this question, the 
most important one for us at the present 
time to answer, should not the council of 
the Association, as a body to which mat- 


ters of policy are referred, carefully con- 
sider at the Asbury Park Conference the 
work which the Association ought to do 
and whether ways and means can be de- 
vised for raising an endowment fund ade- 
quate to prosecute these activities 

“The President and Secretary have rec- 
ently discussed this situation considerably 
in detail and have reached the conclusion 
that these matters should be laid before 
the Council. An open meeting of that 
body will be held at Asbury Park on 
Tuesday afternoon, June 24th. It is 
planned to devote the entire session to 
this one subject, namely: A permanent en- 
dowment for peace-time work of the 
A. L. A., the need for it, and a discussion 
of ways and means. Two or three mem- 
bers will be asked to set forth the need 
for taking advantage of our war-time op- 
portunities. Several members will be asked 
to speak briefly of definite lines of activity 
that the A. L. A. needs money for, such for 
example as the following: 

(a) Greater publicity. Co-operative 
publicity. Employment of a publicity ex- 
pert. 

(b) Libraries for industrial plants, pris- 
ons, hospitals; Books for the merchant 
marine, coast guards, lighthouse keepers, 
etc. 

(c) Organizing libraries and doing other 
Association work in states lacking library 
commissions. 

(d) An adequate library survey: What 
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it would accomplish; What it involves; 
What it will cost. 

(e) Extending library privileges to rural 
communities. 

“A member will be asked to speak briefly 
(5 minutes) on each of these five heads. 
This list could easily be expended to twice 
this length but it is rhe 
above examples are illustrative of the kind 
of work the A. L. A. as a ‘going concern’ 
ought to do and can do if it can find the 
means. 

“The next and most important question 
of all which the members will be asked to 
consider is ‘Can an adequate endowment 
be raised? If so, how?’ Two or three 
members will be asked in advance to be 
prepared to give their opinion and then 
the meeting will be thrown open to all in- 
terested members of the Association 
whether they are members of the Council 
or not. 

“This preliminary memorandum is being 
sent to the members of the Council and 
to a few other members of the Association 
for their opinion and advice. The Presi- 
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Secretary will appreciate 


nd the 


ng from you, and as promptly as 


possible, because we want to give pre- 
conference publicity to this program so that 
ll members of the 


all come 
to Asbury Park knowing that this matter 


Associ ition will 
is to be discussed and ready to express his 
or her opinion.” 

here may be a divergence of opinion 


raise 


as to whether it is best to attempt to 
an endowment fund but there certainly 


is no question but that all members of 
the Association are agreed that the war has 
opened remarkable opportunities for use- 
fulness and that steps in some way should 
be taken to carry on the work the Asso- 
ciation ought to do. It is hoped there will 
frank and_ full 
phases of this important subject, so that 
if there is a committee appointed to re- 
present the Association and carry out plans 
which the Council the mem- 
bers of it may have a very clear view of 
the attitude of the membership of the 
Association toward the project. 
Georce B. Urey. 


be a discussion of all 


recommends, 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS OF FOUR CENTURIES 


THE interest in finely illustrated books 
has resulted in notable collections, such as 
the one formed by the late W. A. Spencer 
(particularly rich in XIX century books) 
now in the New York Public Library, and 
the same institution’s numerous early printed 
books. This interest has helped to fix high 
standards of book decoration, and these are 
exemplified in the exhibition of “Illustrated 
Books of the past four centuries” opened 
in the print gallery of the Library and to 
remain on view until November 30. 

The printed book was illustrated from 
the first, the illustrations being drawn in 
line and cut on wood, so that the whole 
book, pictures and text, was printed by re- 
lief process. Thus was established that har- 
mony which is so essential a factor in the 
make-up of a fine book. As early as 1472, 
in Valturio’s “De re militari,” the grace, 
decorative quality and harmony character- 
istic of Italian work is strongly apparent. 
This rises to its highest point in the famous 


“Hypnerotomachia” ( Venice, 1499). Mean- 
while, in France, they the 
books of “Hours” which form so interesting 
a phase of early book illustration. And in 
Germany the curiously modern ‘Peregrin- 
atio” of Breydenbach (1486) and the all 
too richly adorned “Nuremberg Chronicle” 
(1493) are landmarks in the records of the 
art. Some after the turn of the 
century, the inner impulse waned as dexter- 
ity increased. Yet there were Diirer’s 
famous illustrations for the “Life of the 
Virgin” and the “Apocalypse.” And Hol- 
bein produced drawings for the Old Testa- 
ment and the “Dance of Death” which are 
remarkable in their perfect adjustment of 
end to means, their full expression within 
the limits of the medium (wood cutting). 

Wood engraving was thrust into the back- 
ground during the XVIIth and XVIIIth 
centuries, and line engraving had its day. 
It served, in France, for the charming book 
which mirrored brilliant 
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issuing 


years 


illustrations 
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elegance, gayety and luxury of the Louis 
XV and Louis XVI periods. 

With Bewick, near the end of the 
XVIIIth century, wood engraving with the 
burin, across the grain (instead of cutting 
with a knife on the plank) came into use, 
and the possibilities of tone production were 
opened to the engraver. The XIXth cen- 
tury saw among other, the Curmer publica- 
tions in Paris, and the drawings of the 
so-called “men of the sixties” in England. 
The introduction of photography as an ele- 
ment in reproduction of drawings brought 
about the painted illustration so character- 
istic of today. 

Meanwhile artists so absolutely different 
in their viewpoint as Vierge, Menzel, 
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Beardsley, Pyle (in his earlier work) ex- 
emplified the fundamental harmony between 


line-drawings and the line of the type. So 
did William Morris, and while his archaiz- 
ing tendency may have missed somewhat 
the eternal tryth that art is the product of 
its time, his efforts in behalf of the book 
as a harmonious whole were of great value. 
That idea has sometimes resulted in the de- 
signing of type, illustrations, decorations, 
end papers and binding by the same artist. 
These points are illustrated in the pres- 
ent exhibition by the most notable examples 
in the history of the art. 
FRANK WEITENKAMPF, 
Chief, Prints Division, 
New York Public Library. 


LATIN AMERICANA IN THE LOS ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Tue value of the Latin American col- 
lection of the Los Angeles Public Library 
consists in the reserve collection of printed 
books in Spanish. <A large percentage 
have the early imprints of Seville and Ma- 
drid, while a number bear the coveted sig- 
natures of the great Mexican presses. 

Early editions of the Letters of Cortés, 
the works of the chroniclers, Torquemada, 
Gomara, Herrera and all representative his- 
torians from the Conquest thru the Diaz 
régime are represented. Many “vidas” of 
missionary fathers, as Margil of Texas, 
Serra of California, such titles as Ortega’s 
“Apostolicos afanes de la Compafiia de 
Jesus,” Venegas’ “El apostal mariano, re- 
presentado en la vida del V. P. Juan Maria 
de Salvatierra,” Costanso’s famous “Diaro 
historico de los viages de mar, y tierra 
hechos al norte de la California,” Picolo’s 
“Informe,” copies of the Escalante, Font 
and Guillermo Gordon manuscripts, the 
original manuscripts of the “Mercury 
Case,” illustrate the richness of the collec- 
tion in all that characterizes the spiritual 
and civil conquest of Spain's frontier out- 
posts from the beginning to the first decade 
of the nineteenth century, from the con- 
version of Indians through the intricacies 
of colonial contraband trade. 


A number of Mexican-Indian vocabula- 
ries and grammars, bibliographies and dic- 


tionaries, the very rare material on me- 
dicinal plants included in the works of 
Balmis and Hernandez, also the excellent 
work of Flores on the history of medicine 
in Mexico from the time of the Indians to 
the modern period, the excellently edited 
reprints of Garcia Icazbalceta the Kings- 
borough and Maudslay texts, and many 
works referring to linguistics, medicine, 
archaeology, agriculture and mining of the 
New Spain of the Conquest and the Mexico 
of later years, as well as Latin America 
in general, can be found in this collection, 
the main import of which has usually been 

conceded to be merely historical. 
Together, with the now rare file of the 
Boletin of the Sociedad Mexicana de Ge- 
ografia y Estadistica and the volumes of 
the “Coleccién de documentos ineditos,”’ 
the “Recopilacién de leyes de los reinos 
de las Indias” and other law texts, and a 
number of valuable imprints referring to 
the exploration of the Pacific, the student 
of colonial Spain is offered a working li- 
brary second only in the West and South- 
west to the well known Bancroft Collection 

of the University of California. 
Everett R. Perry, Librarian. 
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LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 


TRIBUTE TO THE SERVICE OF THE 
A. L. A. IN EUROPE 


GENERAL Pershing has written to Mr. 
Stevenson a letter which Mr. Stevenson 
passes on with the word that “it is to our 
whole service that he is paying tribute— 
the service which you are yourself so 
” It is as follows: 


worthily representing. 


AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES 
Office of the Commander in Chief 
France, April 18, 1919 
Mr. Burton E. Stevenson, European Re- 
presentative, American Library Associ- 
ation, 10 rue de l’Elysee, Paris. 
My dear Mr. Stevenson: 

I want to express to the American Li- 
brary Association my sincere appreciation, 
and that of the officers and men under my 
command, for the valuable services which 
it has rendered to the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces. 

In February, 1918, your Association 
submitted to these headquarters a well con- 
ceived plan for furnishing books to the 
American soldiers in Europe, and asked 
to be permitted to assume the entire re- 
sponsibility for this important service. 
The confidence which the Army then re- 
posed in you has been amply justified by 
the results achieved. Restricting your 
personnel and establishment to a minimum, 
you have taken advantage of the medium 
of distribution offered by the Red Cross, 


Y. M. C. A. and other welfare agencies, 
and have supplemented those channels by 
furnishing book collections to detached 


military units and special books, through 
the mails, to 


individual soldiers. Thus, 
without friction or waste, the American 
Library Association has substantially ac- 
complished its placing good 
reading matter at the disposal of every 
individual in the 

In addition to this, it 
signal the Army 
program by providing referenc« 
for the American Expeditionary 
University at Beaune and at a large num- 
\rmy Schools. 

Please accept my hearty congratulations 
upon the success of your work and my 
renewed thanks to all those, at home and 
abroad who have contributed to its splen- 


purpose of 


forces. 
rendered a 
educational 


has 
service to 
libraries 


Forces 


ber of 


did success. 
Very sincerely yours, 
(s) Joun J. PeRSHING. 

And this comes from Colonel Reeves, 
President of the A. E. F. University: 
HEADQUARTERS AMERICAN E, F, UNIVERSITY, 

A. P. 0. 909. 
April 15, 1919. 
Mr. L. L. Dickerson, Librarian, 
American E. F. University, 
Beaune, Cote d’Or, France. 
My dear Mr. Dickerson: 

[ wish to take this opportunity to thank 
you personally for the very efficient manner 
in which you have handled the library situ- 
ation for the American E. F. University. 
There has not been a single thing come to 
my knowledge pertaining to the establish- 
ment of the library which has been criti- 
cised; on the other hand, there has been 
the highest praise of the efficiency with 
which it has been handled. 

I wish to express my own personal thanks, 
and also the thanks of the University Admin- 
istration for the great assistance which has 
been rendered to the University by the 
American Library Association, and thru 
you, its representative. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Ira L. Reeves, 
Colonel Infantry. 
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The American Library Association, after 
partially supplying the Fleet at New York 
before it sailed for winter manoeuvers at 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, had a vision of the 
library service that could be accomplished 
when these vessels assembled in southern 
waters. A suggestion was made to the 
Naval Commission on Training Camp Ac- 
tivites that an A. L. A. representative be 
sent to Guantanamo Bay, with a large ship- 
ment of selected fiction, new naval tech- 
nical books, etc., to supply the Fleet, the 
naval station, and visit the marine en- 
campments as far as possible. This sug- 
gestion received the hearty endorsement 
of the Commission, and a representative 
was accordingly sent. 

The shipment of books was forwarded 
from the Brooklyn Dispatch Office as it 
had a large stock of naval technical books 
on hand and was very near the Fleet Sup- 
ply Base from which the books were being 
sent on a government bill of lading. This 
shipment consisting of fourteen thousand 
books, sixteen hundred of these being 
special naval technical works, left New 
York on March 6th on the U. S. S. Lake 
Bridge. The A. L. A. representative left 
on March 1oth by way of the Ward Line 
to Havana, and, due to certain strike con- 
ditions, the trip to Guantanamo Bay took 
eight days. 

The Fleet was absent from the Bay when 
the A. L. A. representative arrived, and 
was not expected in for twelve days. The 
Lake Bridge had not yet arrived with the 
shipment of books. 

The Naval station at Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba, is on the U. S. Reservation. The 
nearest town is Camaguey, a native village 
of Cuban huts, Cuban saloons, and Span- 
ish language. This is on the opposite end 
of the Bay, connection with the naval sta- 
tion, being maintained by a daily trip of 
a sub-chaser. It is necessary for any one 
working at the station to live there. 
Quarters for the A. L. A. representative 
were provided by the Commandant of the 
Station at Barge 66. This barge had been 
used for quarters by men working on the 
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By H. Wooster, Special Representative of the A. L. A. 


U. S. Government survey of the north 
coast of Cuba. At present it serves as a 
sort of bachelor quarters for the junior 
officers of the station. 

Before the books arrived, there was an 
opportunity to study the needs of the naval 
station and to visit the marine encamp- 
ments at Fisherman’s Point, Deer Point, 
and at San juan Hill, Santiago, Cuba. At 
the naval station, there is a new recreation 
building and a fine place for a central li- 
brary operating a circulating library sys- 
tem to the units of naval men attached to 
the station. For instance, there are eight 
chasers, two tugs, three water barges with 
a crew of nine men each, and an oil barge 
with a crew of twelve men attached to the 
station. Supply and auxiliary vessels fre- 
quently touch here, and books could be 
exchanged with them. Several radio sta- 
tions are under the jurisdiction of the 
Commandant, and as these stations are 
extremely isolated and the men are out of 
touch with the world three months at a 
time, they should be liberally supplied with 
books. Then there is the station hospital, 
Hospital “K,” which is a coaling station, 
and the 68th Company of Marines, which 
does guard duty at the station, to be 
looked after. 

In all about five hundred men look to 
the central library at the station recreation 
building for their reading matter. The 
demands for books and magazines are keen 
because of the isolated nature of the sta- 
tion. The books at hand consisted of 
about three hundred and fifty A. L. A. 
books. It was recommended and approved 
by the Association that a central library 
of about one thousand books be established 
at the recreation building of the station, 
under the jurisdiction of the Welfare Of- 
ficer. This supply is large enough to in- 
sure that all points have the advantage of 
circulating libraries. The supplying of 
the Marines at Deer Point and at San 
Juan Hill, will be touched on later. 

When the books arrived it was a con- 
siderable problem to know what to do with 
them. The storage facilities of the sta- 
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tion were over-crowded as supply vessels 
were unloading and the Fleet was not at 
hand to take their material. A large room 
in Barge 66 was offered and accepted for 
a central office, and the reserve stock of 
books stacked on the pier near the barge 
and covered with canvas. The books were 
carried across the Bay and assembled by 
a sub-chaser and a working party of sub- 
chaser men. This room in the barge was 
made into a dispatch office. Twenty cases 
of technical books were opened up as well 
as considerable fiction, the idea being to 
allow every facility for selection on the 
part of the officers and enlisted men sent 
to secure books. 

On March 2oth the Fleet returned to 
Guantanamo Bay. ‘The library represen- 
tative at once reported to Chaplain Gleason, 
the Fleet Welfare Officer, explaining what 
material was at hand and how the Ameri- 
can Library Association hoped to be of 
service. It was obviously impossible to 
make the rounds of the vessels at anchor of- 
fering this service, as the Fleet covered a 
large area and there were no boats avail- 
abl for transit purposes. 

The Chief of Staff had an official mes- 
sage sent to all vessels of the Fleet, stating 
where the A. L. A. office would be, what 
books were on hand for distribution, and 
that certain magazine subscriptions would 
be given out. It is rather remarkable that, 
in spite of the fact that Fleet athletics were 
in full swing, supplies were being taken 
aboard, target practice was in progress, and 
several of the vessels were coaling ships, 
still the response to the message was prac- 
tically universal. The first day after the 
message was sent out officers from thirty 
vessels came to the A. L. A. office to secure 
books and magazines. In many cases it 
was the navigating officer, or an officer se- 
lected by him, with the engineering officer 
who came to select the technical books be- 
cause of examinations that some of the of- 
ficers expected to take in the near future for 
appointments. Within five days seventy 
vessels were supplied and about fifteen 
thousand books furnished to the Fleet. 
Books were given out in lots varying from 
fifty books to eleven hundred. 
Battleships. In supplying the battleships 
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the book needs are taken up with the Chap- 
lain, as this is part of his department. In 
many cases, however, the Chaplain either 
had a special list of books to inquire for 
given to him by the navigation officer, ex- 
ecutive officer, engineering officer, etc., or 
these officers or their representatives ap- 
peared personally to look over the tech- 
nical stock. The technical works were 
the best standard naval technical books 
available, such as the work of Admiral 
Mahan, the Annapolis publications, and 
recent works dealing with the Navy and 
the War. Very lively interest was shown 
in this technical selection, and in many 
instances it was possible to supplement and 
expend the supply of such book aboard. 

\s a matter of fact, most battleships of 
the first line have splendidly equipped 
technical libraries. But as the U. S. naval 
officer is very keen on his work and eager 
to look over all new naval technical works, 
the technical books proved very popular. 
There was also a demand for American his- 
tories, books on American diplomacy and 
citizenship, text books on algebra, trigo- 
nometry, physics, calculus, while the World 
Almanac had a vigorous run as did a 
New World War History. The few books 
on farming disappeared at once, for the 
American sailor always thinks he is to re- 
tire to a farm some day, even tho he 
seldom does. It was in fiction that the 
A. L. A. could be of best service to the 
battleships. 

The policy of the Association in not 
requiring financial accountability meant that 
the Chaplain could use great freedom in 
making the books freely available to the 
men. This policy was highly praised by 
the chaplains as encouraging a great deal 
more reading on the part of men, as pro- 
moting a simple, serviceable library sys- 
tem, and yet showing but a small per cent- 
age of loss as compared to the great free- 
dom gained. 

The fiction selected by the American Li- 
brary Association suited. As one man said, 
“Whoever selected these books evidently in- 
tended that they should be read when they 
got aboard.” Or, as so many said, “That 
was sure a fine set of books we got aboard.” 
The fiction was packed in the standard 
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A. L. A. shipping cases, so marked that lots 
of five hundred or a thousand could be 
taken from the supply of packed cases 
with the assurance of covering the selec- 
tion of new purchase fiction, and providing 
for a minimum of duplication. Many fic- 
tion selections were made from the shelves 
in the office. Empty cases were kept at 
hand, a large stock was continually replen- 
ished, and every encouragement given to 
selection. In all, seventeen battleships 
were supplied. In men this meant nine- 
teen thousand eight hundred men, and they 
were supplied with about six thousand vol- 
umes of fiction and one thousand technical 
works. This was in addition to the service 
that the A. L. A. had previously been able 
to render at New York. Two of the bat- 
tleships requested and received one thousand 
volumes of fiction, while twelve received 
between three hundred and fifty and five 
hundred volumes apiece. 

Destroyers. It is always a special pleas- 
ure to be of service to the destroyers. Their 
library problem is entirely different from 
that of the battleships. Their naval library 
appropriation is much smaller than that of 
the battleships, and the available space for 
library use is very limited. It is practically 
impossible to have a real library system 


aboard. What they need are books which 
can be readily available to the men; 
a small library of those which can 


be exchanged for a new selection when- 
ever they reach port. The A. L. A. ‘ser- 
vice is admirably adapted because of these 
conditions to serve the destroyers. 

Two or three cases of general fiction can 
be sent aboard. No officer has to sign a 
receipt for these, and it is explained that 
they are to be freely used and exchanged 
wherever possible for a new collection. 
These cases provide a new lot of fiction 
for the small officers’ library in the ward- 
room, and then the cases can be set up in 
the crew's quarters. The men have the 
freest kind of access to the books, and it 
will be found they do a remarkable lot of 
reading. When the books are gathered up 


to be exchanged for new cases the per- 
centage of loss will be but slight as com- 
pared to the enjoyment and service rend- 
ered. 
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The destroyers are always eager to re- 
ceive and exchange American Library As- 
sociation books, and the Association should 
be just as anxious to help them. 

Twenty-two destroyers were supplied 
from the office at Guantanamo Bay, six- 
teen of these for the first time. About 
three thousand volumes of fiction and three 
hundred special technical works were fur- 
nished to the destroyers. 

The library is directly supervised by the 
Executive Officer of a destroyer, and in 
most cases it was the Executive Officer or 
the Commanding Officer who came in to 
look over the technical books, explain mag- 
azine needs, and select the fiction. From a 
list of magazines approved by the Asso- 
ciation each destroyer was invited to se- 
lect ten magazine subscriptions, if there was 
a need for the same aboard. Most of the 
destroyers eagerly availed themselves of 
this privilege. 

Submarines. There were ten submarines 
of the “O” type with the U. S. S. Savannah 
as mother ship who were with the Fleet at 
Guantanamo. Of course not much of a 
library can be established aboard a sub- 
marine, yet every sub wanted some books. 
Officers from every submarine came to the 
office; in nearly every instance the Com- 
manding Officer was there personally. 

The technical books came in for first 
consideration, as a submarine does not rate 
many technical books direct from the Navy 
Department. Books on Diesel engines, 
naval architecture and engineering machin- 
ery, and all the new books touching on late 
developments in submarines, or the work of 
the submarine in the war, were selected. 

Then fiction collections of about forty 
books were made for each submarine, this 
being the number of books there was stor- 
age place for aboard. In every case these 
books were selected from the stock on dis- 
play at the office, so the men picked out 
from a large collection just what they 
wanted. 

Four submarines had old A. L. A. books 
aboard, and exchanged these for a new 
collection. In addition to this supply, after 
discussion with the officers from the 
U. S. S. Savannah and the submarines, it 
was decided that a good collection of fiction 
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and a number of magazine subscriptions 
should be sent to the “Savannah” as mother 
ship, and here they would be freely avail- 
able both to the crew of the Savannah and 
the crews and officers from the submarines. 
This was accordingly done. 

Supply and Repair Ships. There were 
several supply and repair ships attached to 
the supply train of the Fleet which availed 
themelves of this opportunity to secure 
books. The “Shawmut” attached to the air 
service, formerly a mine layer and just 
returned from duty in the North Sea, was 
given a library. Several hundred books 
were exchanged with the “Vestal” and the 
The repair ship “Supply” and 
the collier “Neptune” were outfitted with 
collections of both fiction and technical 
works. <A small library was placed aboard 
the tug “Lykens” and the supply ship 
“Bridge.” One hundred and fifty volumes 
of A. L. A. fiction were added to the library 
on the hospital ship “Solace.” 

Sub-Chasers. Twelve of the one hun 
dred and ten foot sub-chasers were supplied 
by the temporary office at Guatanamo. Al! 
of these vessels had recently returned from 
the Azores. They had received A. L. A. 
books before leaving for the other side. but 
wanted to exchange for a new selection. 
The new purchase fiction of the western and 
outdoor type proved to be what they were 
most anxious for. They brought in their 
old books, and had a great time selecting 
a new lot of fiction from the shelves. As 
the chasers lay at the pier near Barge 66 
they took their time and made a good se- 
lection. These sub-chaser men lent a 
helping hand in many ways to the library 
man and brought in new cases to replen- 
ish the stock when necessary. 

Word was brought to the A. L. A. office 
that there was a real need of books at 
the Fleet Recreation Building at Deer 
Point. This is a_ splendid recreation 
building put up by the Navy, and contain- 
ing bowling alleys, billiard tables, and a 
splendid modern equipment. There is a 
room admirably adapted for a library, with 
the shelves already built, and a wide ve- 
randa with comfortable chairs. There 
are about one thousand Marines at Deer 
Point who use this building as well as the 


“Sterling.” 
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many thousand sailors who come ashore 
to use the Fleet athletic fields and recre- 
ation grounds. 

Five hundred 
requested and sent over to the Fleet 
creation Building. It would seem that this 
request was very modest as there is a 
large library space that could be filled 
and used and a library system installed. 
There can be no doubt that the five hun- 
dren volumes sent did splendid service and 
were much read. 

It has been recommended to the Amer- 
ican Library Association that they offer 
their establish- 
ing a much larger library in the Fleet Re- 


creation Building. 


fiction were 


Re- 


volumes of 


services and resources in 


Varines. The Marines at Deer Point 
can be best supplied with books and 
magazines thru the Fleet Recreation 
Building at Deer Point. At Fisherman’s 


Point, due to a large canteen and large 
canteen fund for recreation purposes, the 
Marines are very well looked after. The 
68th Company of Marines on guard duty 
at the Naval Station were supplied with a 
small library and arrangements made so 
that they could exchange with the library 
at the naval station. The matter of the 
supplying of the Marines at San Juan Hill, 
Santiago, Cuba, and the outlying companies 
attached to this regiment was carefully gone 
over with Chaplain Lewis recently assigned 
to this regiment of Marines. 

Once the Fleet was at hand, it took about 
five days to dispose of the fifteen thousand 
volume shipment sent to Guantanamo Bay. 
The vessels supplied were as follows: 


No. of No. of Fic- Non- 

I'ype Ships Men tion fiction 

Repair and supply ships. 9 3,140 2,000 179 
12 240 530 20 
Submarines 10 300 400 40 
Destroyers . 22 2,681 2,940 291 
Land Stations 500 1,300 90 
Battleships 7 19 5,865 
70 27,6061 13,035 1,705 

Recommendations Suggested by the trip 


i. That a central library be established at 
the recreation building of the naval station 
and under the jurisdiction of the station 
Welfare Officer. This library to have about 
one thousand volumes and to be encouraged 
in every way to run a circulating library 
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system to the outlying points. (Such ac- 
tion has already been taken). 

2. That the A. L. A. offer its services in 
developing a library at the Fleet Recreation 
Building at Deer Point. This library to be 
developed with the idea of serving both the 
Marines at Deer Point and the Sailors of 
the Fleet. 

3. That an A. L. A. representative shall 
be at hand at New York to provide addi- 
tional service to the Fleet, if desired, es- 
pecially in the matter of book exchange. 

4. That further service should be devel- 
oped for the Marines at San Juan Hill, San- 
tiago, Cuba, and for the outlying compan- 
ies of this regiment. 

It would appear that the Cuban trip was 
a successful venture. Books were on hand 
for distribution at the time when there was 
a lively demand for them. The number of 
vessels assembled in a small area plus the 
accessibility of the A. L. A. office made it 
easy for every officer interested to person- 
ally visit the office, to select the desired 
books from the stock at hand and thoroly 
go over the matter of book and magazine 
needs. The A. L. A. representative in re- 
ceiving requests for special books, in dis- 
playing late naval technical works, and in 
exchanging and circulating books, practical- 
ly acted as a librarian for the Fleet. 

It would seem that wherever the Fleet is 
assembled in large units there is an oppor- 
tunity for library service, particularly in 
the matter of exchanging books for -the 
smaller vessels which cannot carry large 
libraries aboard. The work in Cuba will 
make a splendid foundation for added ser- 
vice when the Fleet reaches New York. 
Conditions will be different in New York 
as the Fleet is sent there for a well earned 
two weeks of recreation. With all the 
varied interests that will demand the at- 
tention of the officers and men, and with 
prospects of generous shore leave, it will 
not be possible for the officers to visit the 
dispatch office, select their own books and 
have as intimate discussions on book needs 
as occurred in Guantanamo. There should 


be good opportunity for library service, 
nevertheless, especially in the matter of ex- 
change. 

In considering the service to the Fleet 
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the thought arises: Has the American Li- 
brary Association any policies and system 
that the Navy may be able to incorporate 
into their library program and continue 
after the A. L. A. War Service is a thing 
of the past? It would seem that the 
A. L. A. program might be adopted for it 
is found that the policy of free accessi- 
bility to books on the part of the men is 
much more satisfactory in results than a 
policy of strict financial accountability and 
the locked closet system. With free accessi- 
bility and well selected books, a great deal 
of reading will take place and the gain in 
contentment, entertainment, etc., will more 
than offset the slight loss in books. 

In order to keep a fresh and interesting 
lot of reading matter aboard, the system of 
exchange is of greatest value, and there is 
need of some one to initiate, encourage and 
superintend this work. The Navy could 
probably use several librarians to advant- 
age in this matter of book circulation and 
exchange. 

In the case of the smaller types of naval 
vessels, great service can be rendered by 
establishing a system of dispatch offices at 
all important ports. The present system of 
A. L. A. dispatch offices appears to have 
accomplished fairly satisfactory results, and, 
finally, a good system of securing special 
books desired with a minimum of delay and 
red tape is of great value. Possibly naval 
authorities in studying the system of the 
A. L. A. would find some methods which 
could be adopted to good advantage. 


CANADA'S LIBRARY SERVICE TO THE ARMY 

Ir Is interesting to note that Canada had 
begun to give library service to the Do- 
minion’s Army several years before the 
war. 
In the summer of 1906, 550 volumes, four 
framed pictures and four sets of stereo- 
graphs for the use of officers and men 
at the permanent military camp which had 
just been established by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment at Petewawa, Ontario, were for- 
warded to the camp from the Traveling 
Libraries of McGill University. This step 
was taken at the request of the Militia De- 
partment and after careful consultation 
with its representatives, who gave satis- 
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factory assurance of indemnity against loss 
and wear. Fortunately, the Department 
wished to make use of the books at the 
very time when they could best be spared 
for such a purpose—from June 15th to 
September 15th. The selection was made 
by the McGill Library in conjunction with 
representatives of the Department. A 
special catalog, shelf lists and charging 
system were prepared; and, as librarian, 
the Militia Department appointed Mr. 
Warren Simister, a McGill University 
graduate of 1903 who had just finished the 
Library School Summer Course. He 
proved himself very suitable for the post. 
The were 
is evidenced by the report of several officers, 
that the library sufficed to attract and keep 
away from the canteen and its attendant 
excesses about 35 or 40 per cent of their 
commands. The library was open but five 
weeks owing to delay in completing the 
building in which it was ultimately de- 
posited. The number of men in camp was 
never very large at any one time, yet while 
the full complement of troops was in camp 
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reached 40 volumes a day, 

with a volumes, and 


the excellent record of only one volume 


the circulation 


total issue of 1,121 
lost and one volume seriously damaged. 


RECREATIONAL READING FOR MEN ON LEAVE 
IN ENGLAND 

The small book collections placed in huts 
and hotels in the United Kingdom by the 
\merican Y. M. C. A. are being much ap- 
preciated by military men traveling in the 
These libraries are 
frequented by 
The more 
among those at the 
Maytlower Inn, Plymouth; Oakville Offi- 
cers’ Inn, Knotty Ash; Officers’ Inn, Edin- 
burgh; Officers’ Headquarters, 
Inn, Liverpool; and American Officers’ Inn, 
Stratford-on-Avon. At London there are 
books at the Washington Inn. American Of- 
all of which 
At Wash- 
ington Inn tea is frequently served in the 


library, and on stormy days many may be 


British Isles on leave. 
maintained in 


American 


hostelries 
and men. 


othcers are 


officers 


popuiar 


Glasgow: 


ficers’ Inn and Palace Hotel, 
are operated as officers’ hotels. 


seen browsing there. 


PUBLICITY FOR LIBRARIES 


PARKER STOCKBRIDGE 


CONDUCTED BY 


FRANK 


HITCHING THE LIBRARY UP TO THE DAY'S NEWS 


THERE are two indispensable conditions 
for a successful publicity campaign. 

1. Publicity must be actively promoted. 

2. It must be continuous. 

While not indispensable, another elé 
ment of the greatest value, is the relation 
of publicity matter to the news in the 
daily papers. 

Using the term “publicity” in its narrow 
but common sense of reading matter in- 
tended to promote a special interest, there 
is no such thing as spontaneous publicity. 
That is the essential difference, recog- 
nized in every newspaper office, between 
publicity matter and news. “News” is de- 
fined in the rules and regulations of the 
Associated Press as “the reports of events 
that occur spontaneously.” The quotation 
is not exact; I have not the by-laws of 
the Associated Press before me as I write. 


Nor will the use of “spontaneous” in this 
connection stand the dictionary test. But 
every newspaper man recognizes the dif- 
ference between “A. P. news” and the 
sort of reading matter that newspapers 
print either to serve some special interest 
or as the result of the efforts of their 
own staffs to “make news.” Crimes, fires, 
riots and strikes are “spontaneous” in the 
newspaper sense, in that they are not in- 
stigated by a desire to make news; inter- 
views with criminals, chorus girls and 
chimpanzees have that underlying motive 
and are not news, although they may in- 
terest more readers than the reports of the 
Peace Conference at Versailles. A large 
part of every newspaper man’s early train- 
ing is in the development of this sort of 
Skill in this work is not 

It calls for a certain sub- 


“near news.” 
easily acquired. 
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tlety and an instinctive understanding of 
the public’s tastes that are not demanded 
of the reporter of “straight” news. In its 
legitimate uses, this class of newspaper 
matter illuminates and amplifies the spon- 
taneous news of the moment. 

All publicity matter falls into this class 
of forced or “inspired” news; the best 
publicity matter is that which most closely 
relates in some interesting fashion to the 
current headlines in the daily papers. Let 
me illustrate with a recent example that 
has a direct library application. 

The biggest news of the second week in 
May, 1919, was the announcement of the 
terms of the peace treaty. The cabled 
summary was printed in every newspaper 
worthy of the name and read by probably 
twenty million Americans. And some- 
what more than nineteen millions of them 
paused when they came to the demand on 
Germany for the delivery to His Britannic 
Majesty's Government of the skull of the 
Sultan of Okwawa. They read the para- 
graph over again to be sure they had got 
it right the first time, then began asking 
questions. “Who was Okwawa? How did 
the Germans get his skull? What did 
England want with it? What was it good 
for, anyway? Didn't it seem a trivial 
thing to put into a solemn treaty like this?” 

The newspapers themselves were stumped. 
They could explain the Koran of the Ca- 
liph Othman, the Chinese astronomical in- 
struments and the rest of the plunder the 
Huns were requested to disgorge, but Sul- 
tan Okwawa wasn’t in the Britannica, the 
Statesmen’s Year Book or any of the other 
standard works of reference. I don’t 
know what happened in the rest of the 
United States, but New York didn’t find 
out about Okwawa until May 13th. And 
it was the New York Public Library that 
found the answer, in a German book on 
the former African colonies. 

The publicity the New York Public Li- 
brary got in the New York papers, thru 
the long articles that were published on 
this subject, was publicity of the very best 
sort, because it had a direct bearing on a 
topic that was fresh in the mind of every 
newspaper reader and because it carried 
the inevitable suggestion into the subcon- 
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sciousness of everyone who read the Ok- 
wawa articles that the Library is a place 
where even the omniscient newspapers 
have to go for information. 

Peace treaties are not signed every day, 
but there is not a day in which the news- 
paper headlines do not contain a sugges- 
tion that can be turned to publicity ad- 
vantage by any public library. Recently 
the largest New York retail bookseller 
filled his biggest window with books bear- 
ing directly on the news of the day. The 
display held crowds in Fifth Avenue for 
several days. Above each book was dis- 
played a newspaper clipping, none more 
than a week old, containing more or less 
important news, fifty or more of them. It 
was surprising, even to those familiar 
with books, to see how considerable a lit- 
erature was available on almost every 
news topic. But for library publicity pur- 
poses it is not enough to point out that 
there are books in the library on this, that 
or the other subject of current interest; 
the “stories” the books have to tell should 
be dug up and rewritten to connect them 
with the news. Then you have publicity 
matter that every newspaper will print 
gladly, thank you for and ask for more! 

How many libraians, I wonder, took ad- 
vantage of the intense, world-wide inter- 
est in trans-Atlantic flight in the latter 
part of May by digging out of the refer- 
ence books the fact that May 26 marked 
the rooth anniversary of the first trans- 
Atlantic steamship voyage? The Savan- 
nah was only four feet longer than the 
wing-spread of the Navy’s flying “Nan- 
cies”; like them, she was an American in- 
vention and the pioneer voyage was a Yan- 
kee enterprise. Any half-baked newspaper 
“cub” could make a column of first-rate 
“copy” out of the historic contrast and pa- 
triotic parallel and any newspaper that 
got the suggestion from its local library 
would acknowledge that fact in the article. 
One such story might not bring a single 
new reader to the library; three hundred 
and sixty-five such stories in the course 
of a year—if there are Sunday papers in 
the town—would go a long way toward 
making the populace realize that they 
could “find out things” at the Library. 


il 
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Suppose a good many people did rest 
content with reading the library's stories 
in the newspapers—what of it? Would 
they come to the library any quicker if 
they were merely told there were books 
there in which they could find these things 
out for themselves? I am not quite clear 
on all the fine ethical distinctions that ob- 
tain in the library profession, but it would 
seem to me that the library was perform- 
ing its legitimate functions quite admirably 
if, after serving all the people who came 
to read its books, and all the people who 
took books home to read, it served those 
who would do neither by giving them 
some of the contents of its books in a 


form that they would read! 
The importance of continuous publicity 


cannot be overemphasized. The ancient 
“a nine-days’ wonder” misrepre- 
sents the average citizen; his memory is 
much shorter than that! Nothing short 
of full-page display advertising brings 
results from a single insertion, but the 
most modest announcement repeated often 
enough creates public opinion. Thirty 
more there was a row of 
one of Buffalo's bank 
stands. In one of them 
dwelt a colored whitewasher. He may 
not have been the whitewasher in 
the city, but he got the cream of the busi- 
ness because everybody who passed Elliott 
Square saw his announcement every day, 
years on end: 

“T claim I am wonderful!” 

After a while they began to believe it. 

The sort of publicity I have been talk- 
ing about doesn’t cost anything. To me, 
that appears to be one of its greatest val- 
ues. The library should not have to pay 
for publicity; it is questionable whether it 
is ever justified in paying for publicity, 
unless out of a specal fund from private 
sources given for that particular purpose. 
In this respect it is on all fours with the 
public school. 

It is not necessary for the librarian or 
a member of the library staff to have had 
newspaper training or even to be a good 
judge of news, in order to carry out such 
a plan of publicity as I have outlined; it 
is only necessary to establish friendly re- 
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lations with the local newspapers or with 
individual newspaper men, and to form the 
habit of keeping abreast of the news and 
trying to relate it in some way to the li- 
brary, every day. That is not a difficult 
habit to acquire; once fixed, it is surpris- 
ing how almost automatically the morning 
paper's headlines will 
that can be told out of books you have in 
the library. Often the barest outline, 
hardly more than a suggestion, will bring 
a reporter to the library to elaborate the 
Even when there is nothing in the 
itself, the date may some- 

Is it the Fifteenth of July and a 
rainy morning? Who would not be inter- 
ested in the facts back of the tradition of 
Saint Swithin? For half a century to come 
the anniversaries of Edith Cavell, the Lusi- 
tania, Be'leau Wood, the Armistice and a 
hundred other events of the great war will 
furnish a sufficient reason and excuse for 
that only the library can pro 
vide the material for. They will be stor- 
ies that the children will want to 
for the next generation or two. The Low- 
ell and Whitman centenaries could have 
been turned to good publicity account by 
libraries ; 
There will be many other such op- 
portunities. 

I would greatly appreciate hearing from 
any librarians who may undertake pub- 
licity of this general character, or who 
have used similar means in the past. 


suggest “stories” 
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thing. 
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read 


doubtless they were, in many 


cities. 


Not having enough funds to keep an 
attendant in charge of the children’s room, 
the Hornell (N. Y.) Public Library has 
put the room under the control of a club 
of boys called the Library League. The 
boys have kept order in the children’s 
room for a year and have also done splen- 
did work in all kinds of war drives, dis- 
tributing pamphlets and posters, running 
errands and doing everything that could 
be asked of any live group of boys. 


“To have just the book one wants when 
one wants it, is and must remain, one of 
the supreme luxuries of a cultivated life.” 
—Earu Barnes. 
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CIRCULATION 

An experiment made by Harlan H. Ballard, 
librarian of the Berkshire Athenaeum and 
described in School Life showed that the per- 
centage of books drawn due to recommenda- 
tion of a friend was five; to the author's 
reputation, three and a half; to interest in 
the subject, three; to printed reviews and 
advertisements, five; to the influence of the 
library, one half of one. Then there was a 
jump of 74 per cent; and the reason that had 
determined the choice of nearly three-fourths 
of the books drawn was “I took this book 
because it was nearest my hand,” or “Because 
it was easiest to get,” or “Because I saw it 
lying om the desk.” 

Following the discovery of this fact, a table 
was placed in front of the delivery desk and 
on it was displayed for a few days each book 
in the library in turn. In the first year 30,000 
books were drawn from this table. 


PvusLicity 

Checklist of library publicity methods. 
Mary E. Hazeltine. Wisconsin Library Bul- 
letin, April 1919. p. 91-04. 

Preparation. Approach the matter scien- 
tifically. Read books and articles on advertis- 
ing and salesmanship—the very books you 
are buying for patrons themselves to use. 
*See “Selected List of Business Books” in the 
Bulletin 15:07. 1910. 

Subscribe for Publishers’ Weekly; read 
System; watch library bulletins and reports. 

Publicity agencies. (1) Inside the library. 
An attractive and orderly appearance creates 
an atmosphere which is compelling, for it 
carries an air of welcome. See “Library 
Housekeeping” by Bertha Marx, in Bulletin, 
9:160-161. 1913. 

Business records, accuracy, good service. 
A well organized, well conducted, well kept 
library is its own best advertisement. 

Acknowledgements of gifts and courtesies. 
See Bulletin 13:207. 1917. 

Bulletin board. Should be prominently 
placed to display items of current interest, 
pictures of current events and notable people 
(from picture section of the New York 
Times, Sunday edition, and other sources), 
library notes and news, clippings about books 
and authors, notes about striking articles in 
periodicals, and maps. Change topics fre- 
quently; post only a few items at one time. 

Signs should be used generously, that every- 
ag Bulletin” thruout this article means the Wis- 
consin Library Bulletin. 


LIBRARY WORK 


Notes of Development in Library Activity 


one may easily find things without feeling 
obliged to ask too many questions: a street 
sign, if the library is not well located, point- 
ing the way; a sign to indicate different 
rooms and departments, card catalog and its 
use, special attractions and exhibits; stack 
labels, shelf-labels, etc. Use positive signs 
of service, not those of prohibition, such as 
Don't . and Silence... 

Poster bulletins. If this is the day of pub- 
licity, it is the hour of the poster. Not the 
old fashioned picture bulletin, but the arro- 
gant poster, with its one idea, its striking 
color, good design, and above all, with its 
forceful slogan. See practical articles on the 
making of posters by Miss Ford and Miss 


Oehler. Bulletin, 14:89-91, 146-149. 10918; 
also, Library Service, Jan ‘19, p. 9-11. 
Government posters and those of national 


organizations should be displayed not only for 
the sake of their cause, but to connect with 
the articles in periodicals and books about the 
cause and any description of the poster. Do 
not display too many posters at one time. 
Do not keep up after timeliness has passed. 

Groups of books. Groups of books at- 
tractively displayed and accompanied by a 
sign or poster are an inducement to the 
patron to select better books, or at least dif- 
ferent books for reading. Unused books (if 
worth while) can be featured in this way. 
Groups can be displayed on the loan desk, 
on a table or the shelf of a bulletin board 
near the door, or in a book bin. 

Telephone. Use it liberally for spreading 
news of books, and the business of the li- 
brary that concerns the public. Encourage 
the public to use it for reference questions. 

Lectures, book talks, poetry evenings. Some 
or all of these meetings spreading over a 
period of time, will bring people to the li- 
brary—to use its books in the final analysis, 
or to come within the range of their possibil- 
ities. Connect every lecture with books, by 
display, lists in papers, etc. 

Dramatic readings. Full directions for con- 
ducting a dramatic reading are given in the 
Bulletin 11:11-17. 1915. 

Exhibits. These are arranged with the 
ulterior motive of bringing people to the li- 
brary, incidentally to add joy, beauty, interest, 
and perhaps knowledge to their lives, and to 
demonstrate that everything is described in 
book. 

In preparing an exhibition assemble the 
things to be displayed, having plans and tools 
ready for effective arrangement; make a list 
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of all entries with name of owner; organize 
the display; supplement labels with informal 
accounts of particularly interesting pieces or 
collections; watch borrowed things carefully; 
at end of exhibition, check with list and re- 


turn—observing great care in doing. so. 
Arrange for ample newspaper “write-ups”; 


shelve related books near at hand. 


What to Exhibit. Books, always making 
a point of an annual Book day. Christmas 
book exhibit early in December. See Bul- 


Publishers’ Weekly 


letin 11:2349-50. IQI5. 
95:429. 1919. Old and rare books. Bulletin 
112350. 1915. Private collections as loan ex- 


hibitions (especially those loaned locally) one 
at a time. Shells, butterflies, postage stamps. 
Bulletin 12:401. 1916. Indian baskets, bead 
work, and curios. Bulletin 12:401. 1916. 
Pottery, old china, etc. And, finally, com- 
munity exhibitions. Old Homeland exhibit 
—treasures gathered from new  <Ameri- 
cans; Colonial exhibition (D. A. R.) Bulletin 
13 2113-114. IQI7. War relics; Amateur 
photography. Bulletin 11:320. 1915. “Made 
from books.’ Bulletin 11:156. 1915 & 12:359. 
1916. Bird houses. Bulletin 12:61-65, 68-609. 
1916; Handicraft. Bulletin 12:402-403. 1916. 


SToRY TELLING—For ADULTS 

A story-hour for adults has been under- 
taken by the Cleveland Public Library, as re- 
lated to the Staff News Bulletin for the week 
of March 10. “The idea of the adult story hour 
is practically an extension of the children’s 
story hour plan; the material of the talks and 
method of addressing the audience are dif- 
ferent, but yet, the purpose and results are 
practically the same. .. . The immediate pur- 
pose of the talks for library-frequenting 
adults is to introduce them to new and old 
books on topics of current or perennial in- 
terest. That in itself is sufficient reason for 
holding these brief sessions with ‘the pub- 
lic’; but other possible benefits are not far 
to seek. People who listen to the book talk 
will get a better idea of the scope of the 
library and the widely-varied types of service 
it offers, and incidentally the knowledge of 
current books which they give will make for 
the cultural and social health of the com- 
munity—and no one balks at ‘being done 
good’ provided the medicine is administered 
in neat tabloid form.” 

The first talk was given by the Head of 
the Sociology Division, on Problems of Re- 
construction. The topic chosen was political 
boundaries. The talk was informal and con- 
sisted of a short summary of the points made 
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o-morrow” 
answer 


in Lyde’s “Some Frontiers of T 
and a review of the book written to 
Lyde, “Political Frontiers and Boundary 
Making,” by Holdich. Important topics in this 
book were mentioned and interesting passages 
were read aloud, to show the author's prac- 
tical knowledge and his charm of style. In 
conclusion three other titles were suggested 
for further reading. The whole talk, which 
was the first of a series planned on problems 
ot reconstruction, lasted twenty minutes. 


LiprarRIANS—TRAINING 
A library course in a high school. I[Vis- 
consmm Library Bulletin, April, 1910. 


A library course in the high school is in 
progress at Grand Rapids (Wis.), and is 
satisfactory alike to the librarian of the public 
library, and to the superintendent of 
The gain in broadening their voca- 
tional curriculum and in training and testing 
students for public or high school library po- 
sitions; the library gains in that it obtains 
a group of substitutes for temporary service 
and may select from that group in filling 
vacancies. It is quite probable that library 
boards in neighboring towns may draw upon 


schools. 


schools 


such a class for substitutes and librarians. 
Work covers too hours, 20 hours class in- 
struction, 80 hours practical work in the 
library. Class instruction is given at the 
library for one hour one evening a_ week. 
Notes are taken, problems assigned and 
quizzes held. Students are scheduled 


separately for practical work in the library 
four hours a week. 
One-half school credit is 
course. 
The librarian recommends twenty-five hours 
class instruction and seventy-five hours prac- 
tical work instead of the proportion adopted. 


allowed for the 


DISINFECTION 

A new preparation for disinfecting the in- 
terior of buildings, books and clothing, which, 
it is claimed, is of greater effectiveness than 
any similar preparation, and perfectly harm- 
less, is “Sanoleo,” according to the Austral- 
asian Chemist and Metallurgist of March 3. 
The preparation is in use at the Broken Hill 
(Australia) Municipal Library. The shelves 
and books are sprayed daily. Books from the 
lending department are sprayed on issue and 
again when returned by the borrower. At a 
demonstration, which was given a few weeks 
ago, some of the books were practically 
satuarated with the preparation and have 
taken no harm. 
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Massachusetts 
A large number of finely mounted 


Boston, 
fashion prints covering the period of 1800 to 
1888 has been added to the collection at the 
Boston Athenzum. 


The College of Business Administration 
Library and the Commercial Museum 
at Boston University are to be again con- 
solidated during the summer months. Two 
years ago the two departments became so 
crowded that separate quarters were pro- 
vided and even then the growth was so rapid 
that the new quarters were soon as inade- 
quate as the old. 

The new location will be on the top floor 
of one of the University buildings and will 
occupy the major portion of the floor space. 
The Librarian and Curator, Ralph L. Power, 
is expected to return from Europe shortly to 
superintend the moving and the installation of 
fixtures, and to teach in the summer session. 

Williamstown, A fine new building, 
Georgian in style, is to be begun during the 
The architects are Cram and Fer- 


summer. 
guson, New York. 
Connecticut 
Hartford. The late J. Cleveland Cady, 


architect of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
bequeathed his architectural library and a 
sum of money to Trinity College. 


New York 
Brooklyn. The entire law library of the 
late Mayor Gaynor has been donated to the 
library of the Brooklyn Bar Association. 


Ohio 
The William Howard Brett 
Memorial School, at St. Clair Avenue and 
157th Street was opened on April 26th, the 
ceremony being conducted jointly by the 
Board of Education and the Board of the Pub- 
lic Library. The school has a memorial tablet 
to Mr. Brett, a low relief profile portrait in 
bronze by Mme. Leuella Varney Serrao. 


Cleveland. 


Pennsylvania 

By a unanimous vote the House passed a 
bill defining the qualifications of school libra- 
rians and prohibiting the employment in that 
capacity of any person not having the quali- 
fications set forth in the measure. If this 
proposed act is put thru, every school libra- 
rian in the future must have the same qualifi- 
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cations as a teacher. That is, he or she will 
either be qualified by a normal school certifi- 
cate or hold a certificate by reason of an 
examination by a county or district superin- 
tendent. The bill especially prohibits any 
schoo: beard to employ a public school libra- 
rian who dces not hold these qualifications. 


Tennessee 
Nashville. ‘he East Nashville branch of 
the Carnegie library formally opened on May 
8. It is a handsome concrete structure in the 
Doric style, and is situated on a triangular lot 
at the intersection of important streets. The 
interior is very attractive, the walls being in 
a soft green and the wood work of polished 
oak. 
Iowa 
The Iowa State Legislature has appropri- 
ated $300,000 for building the first wing af a 
library building at Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa, the money to be available July 1. 


Illinois 

Chicago. The Newberry Library is to re- 
ceive the greater portion of the estate of 
the late John M. Wing, the income of which 
is to be used for the purchase of books on 
(a) History and development of the arts of 
printing; (b) Bibliography: t.e., “the science, 
history, record and description of printed 
books.” 


Michigan 
The State Agricultural College has received 
an appropriation of $300,000 for a library and 
administration building. 


Texas 
The historic 


portrait of Robert 
Browning painted by his son Barrett Browning 


Waco. 


has arrived in America. The painting was 
purchased thru Dr. A. J. Armstrong, Head of 
the Department of English, Baylor University, 
and will be presented to that University by the 
senior class. In bringing to America this 
famous picture, painted only shortly before 
the poet’s death, Baylor University is adding 
to its collection of Browning material. Al- 
ready its Browningiana collection is among 
the finest in America, having first editions 
of all the Browning works except four. The 
criticisms and collections of works of all 
kind are quite extensive. Baylor University has 
set aside a magnificent hall—the Browning 
Alcove—for this collection. 
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Colorado 

A bill has been drawn up by Roy Davis to 
provide for libraries at county seats where 
there is not already a free pudlic library sup- 
ported by public funds, and empowering each 
county to levy a tax of not more than one 
mill for the support of these libraries. 


California 


Los Angeles. The report of a community 
survey made in Los Angeles City by the Com- 
mission of Immigration and Housing of Cali- 
fornia says: “There is probably no recreation 
center which is so far-reaching as the library. 
In each of the districts in this Survey, except 
three, there are branch libraries which serve 
the foreign population. There are upon the 
shelves of one of these libraries 999 volumes 
in foreign languages. In eleven months the 
circulation reached 2661 volumes. . . . Four of 
the playgrounds in this district have library 
centers where there are many social activities. 
Story-telling is recognized as a potent factor in 
interesting the foreign child. There has 
grown up a splendid co-operation between the 
library and the public schools. These libra- 
ries are social centers for the community. 
They are meeting places for mothers’ clubs, 
boys’ clubs, girls’ clubs, exemption boards, 
Red Cross, Consumer’s League, etc. 

“The library has been most inadequately 
financed. Each time a plea was made to the 
budget committee the answer was: ‘We think 
the minimum is enough. If you are so sure 
you are important enough to have more, let 
the voters decide.’ Evidently the budget 
committee did not read the public mind 
aright, for when the library did ask the voters 
to decide, they expressed their confidence in 
a vote for increased apportionment.” 


Foreign 
Canada 


Ontario 


During the period of the European War, the 
public libraries of the Province increased their 
expenditures 44 per cent, and the use of books 
53 per cent. Exclusive of libraries sent to 
military camps (of which there were 15) and 
to hospitals, the traveling libraries increase is 
14 per cent. Salaries of librarians and as- 
sistants have “appreciably increased.” There 
is need of more trained librarians and the 
inspector of Public Libraries thinks that in 
addition to a one month’s course for libra- 
rians in the smaller towns, and a three months’ 
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course for assistants in the larger towns, a 
full-term course covering approximately eight 
months would be patronized to an extent that 
would justify the establishment of such a 
school. 


The Ontario Legislature during last session 
passed an act raising the library rate from 
one-half of one mill to three-quarters of a 
mill; and if it is deemed by a municipality 
that this is not sufficient, that corporation may 
by a two-thirds vote of its citizens raise it to 
ne mill. 

In spite of there being 408 public libraries 
in the province there are still about one mil- 
lion people who do not enjoy any library 


Tacii es 
England 
London. With the autumn term, the Lon- 
don School of Economics and Political 


Science, University of London, will resume 
its courses in librarianship discontinued in 
1914. These courses are given by the librarian, 
Mr. B. M. Headicar, and are planned more 
particularly for those who are associated with 
private and special libraries. A course in 
practice work is given thruout the year and 
a series of lectures extending to ten weeks is 
given each term. The British Library Asso- 
ciation Library is deposited in the building 
and is available to students. 


The British Library Association is to resume 
its courses in librarianship in the autumn. 
These have been discontinued during the war. 
Primarily intended as preparation for the As- 
sociation examinations these courses offer a 
good basis for entrance to, or advancement in, 
library work in the British Isles. Dr. R. W. 
Chambers, librarian of University College, 
and a member of the Association Education 
Committee will have general supervision of 
the courses which will be given both during 
the day and in the evening. 


University College Library, London, with 
over 100,000 volumes, is to inaugurate two 
new departmental libraries, namely law and 
classics. The present departmental collec- 
tions, each of several thousand volumes, 
include science, English, clinical medicine, 
architecture, oriental languages, philosophy, 
Romance languages, physiology and medicine, 
German, and classical archaeology, together 
with a well equipped general library. 

Students are given a key to the library of 
the department in which they are majoring 
and are allowed to enter at any time. 
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LIBRARY ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Asbury Park Conference 


Information regarding reservations and 
amusements, and preliminary announcements 
regarding meetings and exhibits were given in 
last month’s issue of the Liprary JouRNAL, 

ADVANCE ATTENDANCE REGISTER 
attendance register will be 
printed as usual. We want this to include 
all those who will attend the Conference. 
The list will be compiled from hotel bookings 
made thru the A. L. A. representative at As- 
bury Park. All who expect to attend and 
who do not make their hotel reservation thru 
the above agency should send name, library 
position, home address and Asbury Park ad- 
dress, not later than June 16, to American Li- 
brary Association representative, Public Li- 
brary, Asbury Park, N. J. 


An advance 


LIBRARY SCHOOL DINNERS 

All the library school dinners and reunions 
will be held on Friday evening, June 27. Din- 
ners at 6:30 at the New Monterey. Price to 
those not staying at the hotel, $1.50. 

Those in charge of these dinners should 
confer with the Secretary of the A. L. A. at 
once, notifying me that a dinner will be held, 
who is in charge and how many (approxi- 
mately) will be present. 

TRAVEL 

At the present date no notice has been given 
of any reduced excursion rates to Asbury 
Park, except from near-by points such as New 
York City and Philadelphia. The flat rate of 
three cents a mile one way now applies from 
eastern, central and southern points. The war 
tax is 8 per cent on both railroad ticket and 
Pullman berth. 

Special parties will be arranged from New 
England, and from Chicago, for those who 
find comfort and enjoyment by such method 
of travel. (See following section on travel 
arrangements for detailed information.) 

Baggage should be checked to Asbury Park, 
but passengers will find North Asbury Park 
station nearer the hotels, and busses will meet 
trains there. 

From New York City. As there are twelve 
trains a day from New York to Asbury Park 
and frequent boat service no arrangements 
will be made for a special party. Those who 
wish can arrange to join the Boston party. 
The following details are given for the benefit 
of those who wish to travel separately. All in- 
formation is subject to change, however, and 
it should be verified at local offices. 


The Sandy Hook boats leave at frequent 
intervals from the foot of West Forty-second 
street and the foot of Cedar street. Those 
who have not seen New York harbor are 
strongly recommended to take this trip. As 
vessels are continually returning from Europe 
with troops, the harbor is busy and well worth 
seeing. The Sandy Hook boats are scheduled 
to leave West Forty-second Street at 8:50, 
9:55, 12:40, 3:50, 4:55 and 7:50, and Cedar 
Street twenty minutes later, going direct to 
Atlantic Highlands, where a change is made 
to a train for Asbury Park. The time required 
is about two hours. The fare is approximately 
the same as the railroad fare given below. The 
hours of leaving as given are subject to 
change, to conform with later timetables. 

Trains leave at frequent intervals from 
Pennsylvania Station and Hudson Terminal 
Building for Asbury Park, the Pennsylvania 
and the Central Railroad of New Jersey oper- 
ating the trains jointly. At present about 
twelve trains a day are scheduled but the 
definite schedule for June has not yet been 
announced. The round trip fare to Asbury 
Park and back from the Hudson Terminal is 
$2.92, from Pennsylvania Station $3.16. The 
one way fare from Hudson Terminal Build- 
ing is $1.62, from the Pennsylvania Station 
$1.75. About two hours is required for the 
trip. 

Mr. C. H. Brown, of the Travel Committee, 
26 Brevoort place, Brooklyn, will be glad to 
answer any inquiries or give any further infor- 
mation, 

New England Party. It is to be noted that 
those desiring to join this party should make 
reservation with Mr. F. W. Faxon, 83 Francis 
street, Back Bay, Boston, not later than 
June 16. 

A personally conducted party for Asbury 
Park will leave Boston, Sunday, June 22, at 
5 p. m., from India Wharf, on the Eastern 
Steamship Company’s Cape Cod Canal line. 
This will make a delightful inland water trip, 
with a view of the Cape Cod Canal by day- 
light between 8 and 9 p. m. Evening meal 
(a la carte) and breakfast (special club) may 
be had on the steamer at individual expense. 
Boat is due to arrive in New York between 
8 and 8:30 a. m. Monday, June 23, at Pier 18, 
foot of Murray street. Party wil! then trans- 
fer about five blocks south to the Sandy Hook 
boat, leaving Pier 10, foot of Cedar street, at 
about 9:10 a. m. Arrangements will be made 
for transfer of hand baggage between the 
two piers. The Sandy Hook boat furnishes a 
pleasant sail of about one hour along the Jer- 
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sey shore to Atlantic Highlands, where train 
for North Asbury Park is taken. Party will 
be due at Asbury Park about 11 a. m. (The 
times given are subject to change, as later 
timetables will be issued.) 

Those desiring to join this party will send 
money for ticket and stateroom (price includes 
two in each stateroom, if whole stateroom is 
wanted add $1.35) to F. W. Faxon, 83 Francis 
street, Back Bay, Boston, if possible before 
June 7, but not later than June 16, as state- 
rooms cannot be held at this time of year. 
All staterooms will be outside and on the star- 
board, giving view of shore all the way. 

Price of ticket, including war tax, Boston 
to Asbury Park, and half stateroom on Bos- 
ton steamer, $8.75. If a trunk or bag is to be 
checked thru, add 75 cents for transfer in 
New York City. 

Chicago Party. Arrangements have been 
made with the Pennsylvania railroad to pro- 
vide special Pullman sleepers between Chicago 
and Asbury Park. 

Train will leave the Union Station Sunday 
morning, June 22, at 10:20 o'clock, arriving in 
Asbury Park at 4:22 the following afternoon. 

Members in the vicinity of Chicago and the 
middle west who expect to attend the con- 
ference are urged to join the special party 
out of Chicago. 

The present regular one way fare Chicago 
to Asbury Park is $29.32, including war tax. 
A round trip rate of $56.22, including war 
tax, is in effect, making a slight saving over 
double one way fare. Lower berth rate is 
$4.86 and upper berth $3.80, including war 
tax. 

Meals will be served in dining cars, a la 
carte service. 

Check baggage thru to Asbury Park, giving 
hotel and room number to facilitate delivery. 

A deposit of $5.00 is required to secure 
reservation in special cars. Reservation should 
be made not later than June 16, earlier if 
possible. Address communications concerning 
railroad rates and schedules to John F. 
Phelan, Chicago Public Library. 

General Railroad Information 

Information concerning travel to Asbury 
Park will be given on request by the Travel 
Committee : 

New England: F. W. 
St., Back Bay, Boston, 

North Atlantic States: 
Brevoort Place, Brooklyn. 

Central States and West: J. F. 
Chicago Public Library, Chicago. 

Railroad Rates to Ashury Park 

Below are given the one-way thru railroad 


Faxon, 83 Francis 
C. H. Brown, 26 


Phelan, 
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fares on standard lines, as at present in force, 
war tax of eight per cent included. 


Boston (via boat to New York) 
(all rail) 
New York (from Pennsylvania station) 
(Round trip $3.16) 
(from Hudson Terminal) 
(Round trip $2.92) 
(via Sandy Hook steamer) 
(Round trip $2.92) 
Philadelphia 
Washington 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Denver 
Detroit 
Kansas 
Omaha 


Travel Information at the Conference 

Some member of the Travel Committee will 
be at A. L. A. Headquarters daily, to give in- 
formation regarding tickets, routes and pos- 
sible stop-overs returning. 


POST-CONFERENCE TRIP OMITTED 

will be no special post-conference 
trip this year. It is suggested that all who 
find it possible to do so stay on after the 
conference for a few days of rest and recrea- 
tion. The hotels will continue their special 
reduced rates until July 3 for all who stay. 


There 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 
The following nominations have been made 
Committee. consisting of Alice S. 
Tyler, chairman; Mary E. Hazeltine, Mar- 
garet Mann, Andrew Keogh, Herbert S. Hirsh- 
berg. 

For President: Chalmers Hadley, librarian 
Denver Public Library. 

For First Vice-President: George H. Locke, 
librarian Toronto Public Library. 

For Second Vice-President: Cornelia Mar- 
vin, libarian Oregon State Library. 

For Members of Executive Board (for 
term of three years each): Carl H. Milam, 
director Birmingham Public Library (asso- 
ciated with the Library War Service since 
January, 1918); Edith Tobitt, librarian Oma- 
ha Public Library. 

For Trustee of the Endowment Fund (for 
term of three years): E. W. Sheldon, trus- 
tee New York Public Library. 

For Members of Council (for term of five 
years each): Miriam FE. Carey, field repre- 
sentative, Library War Service; Bessie Sar- 
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geant Smith, supervisor of smaller branches 
and high school libraries, Cleveland Public 
Library; Phineas L. Windsor, librarian Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Lloyd W. Josselyn, libra- 
rian Jacksonville Public Library; C. 
Williamson, chief division of economics, New 
York Public Library. 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
First General Session, Monday, June 23, 8 p. m. 
President Bishop presiding. 
Greetings on behalf of New Jersey libra- 
rians—M. Taylor Pyne, chairman New Jer- 
sey Public Library Commission. 
Address—Speaker to be announced. 
President’s address: The American Library 
Association at the Crossroads—William War- 
ner Bishop, librarian University of Michigan. 
Informal reception following adjournment 
in the Ball Room of the New Monterey. 


Second General Session, Tuesday, June 24, 
9:30 a. m. 
President Bishop presiding. 

The Library War Service: Report of the 
War Service Committee—J. I. Wyer, chair- 
man. Discussion. 

Reports of Officers and Committees, stand- 
ing and special. Many of these reports will 
be in print and presumably will have been 
read by members present. There will be 
opportunity for discussion. 

How the Army libraries have helped our 
fighting men—The Honorable Frederick P. 
Keppel, Third Assistant Secretary of War. 

Business—Second and final vote on amend- 
ment to Constitution, Sect. 12. (See Sara- 
toga Springs Conference Proceedings, p. 281.) 


Third General Session, Tuesday, June 24,8 p.m. 
Carl H. Milam presiding. 
The Library War Service 

Six months at Headquarters and in the 
Field; a few impressions—Theresa Hitchler, 
Brooklyn Public Library. 

Organizing hospital libraries in France— 
Mary Frances Isom, librarian Portland (Ore.) 
Library Association; in service overseas 
November to May. 

Further glimpses of our service overseas: 
some photographs just received from France 
and the Rhine Country (stereopticon)—Asa 
Don Dickinson, 

Overseas experiences—Mary Eileen Ahern, 
editor Public Libraries; Orlando C. Davis, 


librarian Waltham Public Library. 
The Service: A statement from the General 
Director—Herbert Putnam. 
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Fourth General Session, Wednesday, June 23, 
9:30 a. m. 
President Bishop presiding 

What books and library service have meant 
to the Navy—The Honorable Josephus Dan- 
iels, Secretary of the Navy. 

Libraries and reading as an aid to morale— 
Brigadier General E. L. Munson, General 
Staff, Chief Morale Branch. 

Our War Service as a benefaction to libra- 
ries—Chalmers Hadley, librarian Denver Pub- 
lic Library (recently field representative of the 
Library War Service). 


Fifth Generai Session, Thursday, June 26, 
9:30 a. m, 

Vice-President Belden presiding 
Survey of Actual Conditions in American 
Libraries 
Our library resources as shown by some 
Government needs in the war—Andrew Keogh, 

librarian Yale University. 

Some present-day aspects of 
training problem—C. C. Williamson, 
York Public Library. 

Actual salaries of librarians and assistants 
and standards: summary of report of the 
Committee on Salaries—Everett R. Perry, li- 
brarian Los Angeles Public Library. 

A Library Survey: Preliminary report of 
the Committee of Five on Library Service— 
Arthur E. Bostwick. 

Discussion. 


the library 
New 


Sixth General Session, Friday, June 27, 
9:30 a. m. 
President Bishop presiding 

The Future of Library Work in America 

The Library’s task in reconstruction—Paul 
M. Paine, librarian Syracuse Public Library. 

School libraries of the next decade—Jesse 
B. Davis, principal Central High Shool, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, and late head of Junior 
Employment Service, U. S. Department of 
Labor. 

Reaching all classes of the community— 
John H. Leete, director Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburgh. 

Memorial resolutions for William Howard 
Brett and Samuel Swett Green. 

Reports of the Committee on Resolutions. 

Reports of the Tellers of Election. 

Unfinished business. 

Induction of the incoming President. 

Adjournment sine die. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


Agricultural Libraries Section—Thursday 
Afternoon, June 26 
The work of the California county libra- 
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ries in agricultural extension—Milton J. Fer- 
guson, librarian California State Library. 

Bibliographical opportunities in horticulture 
—Marjorie F. Warner, bibliographical assist- 
ant, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

A union checklist of agricultural periodicals 
—Charles R. Green, librarian Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. 

Discusion led by Henry O. Severance, libra- 
rian University of Missouri. 

Agricultural lantern slides and motion pic- 
tures. 

Reports of committees. 

Election of officers. 


College and Reference Section—Thursday 
Evening, June 26 

The binding and arrangement of the British 
Blue Book—William Teal, superintendent of 
delivery, The John Crerar Library. 

The collection of war books and the arrange- 
ment of other war material, especially pam- 
phlets and posters; a discussion, introduced 
by H. H. B. Meyer, H. M. Lydenberg, Charles 
J. Barr, Joseph D. Ibbotson, A. J. Wall. 

Report of A. L. A. Committee on Importa- 
tions—Dr. M. Llewellyn Raney. 


Training Section—W ednesday 
Afternoon, June 25 

Advanced library training for research 
workers—Andrew Keogh, librarian Yale Uni- 
versity. 

New plans for the training of apprentices— 
Julia A. Hopkins, principal training class, 
Brooklyn Public Library. 

Training teacher-librarians in normal 
schools—Mary E. Robbins, instructor in li- 
brary science, Rhode Island Normal School. 

Training librarians for high school libra- 
ries—Sarah C. N. Bogle, principal Carnegie 
Library School, Pittsburgh. 

Training librarians for business libraries or 
branches—Frank K. Walter, vice-director 
New York State Library School. 

Clerical course for library assistants—Bertha 
R. Barden, supervisor apprentice class, Cleve- 
land Public Library. 


Public 


Professional 


Documents Round Table—Friday 
Afternoon, June 27 

Paper by H. H. B. Meyer, chief bibliog- 
rapher, Library of Congress. 

Popularizing government documents—Edith 
Guerrier, Chief of National Library Service, 
U. S. Bureau of Education. 

Recent tendencies in state publications— 
Dena M. Kingsley, division of documents, Li- 
brary of Congress. 
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Association of Law Libraries— 
Wednesday and Thursday After- 
noons, June 24-26 

Pennsylvania side reports—Luther E. Hew- 
itt, librarian Law Association of Philadelphia. 

Law library binding in war times—Dr. G. E. 
Wire, deputy librarian Worcester County Law 
Library. 

Shelf classification of foreign law books— 
F. B. Crossley, librarian Elbert H. Gary Law 
Library. 

Revisions and compilations of the laws of 
New York—John T, Fitzpatrick, law librarian, 
New York State Library. 

Shelf arrangement of law reports; a 
cussion, 

Other subjects on which there will be op- 
portunity for discussion are: Law library 
architecture; Inter-library loans between law 
libraries; Guide cards for law library cata- 
logs; Indexes to legal periodicals. 


Round Table of the Libraries of Religionand 
Theology—Friday Afternoon, June 27 

A brief annotated list of books of outstand- 
ing importance on the history of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the U. S. A.—Dr. George 
D. Brown, General Theological Seminary. 

The library of a missionary periodical— 
Maud I. Stull, World Outlook. 

The relative strength of mission collections 
in some theological and allied libraries—Dr. 
Frank G. Lewis, Crozer Theological Sem- 
inary. 

Some administrative problems in a _ theo- 
logical library—Glenn B. Ewell, Rochester 
Theological Seminary. 

Discussion. 


dis- 


Department Round Table—Friday 

Afternoon, June 27 

Paper by Josephine A. Rathbone, vice- 
director School of Library Science, Pratt In- 
stitute. 

The training of assistants for lending de- 
partment work—Mrs. Jessie S. McNiece, St. 
Louis Public Library. 

Labor saving in the lending department; 
and 

Forms for the small libraries—Ada J. Mc- 
Carthy, librarian library supplies department, 
Democrat Printing Company. 


Lending 


Catalog Section—Wednesday Evening, 
June 25 
The general matter for consideration will 
be the report of the A. L. A. Committee on 
Administration, 
Discussion led by Dr. George F. Bowerman, 
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chairman, librarian Public Library of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Washington, D. C. 


League of Library Commissions—First Session, 
Wednesday Afternoon, June 25 

The commission and the library: A look 
ahead for the small library—Dr. C. C. 
Williamson, chief division of economics, New 
York Public Library. 

Discussion led by John Cotton Dana, libra- 
rian Free Public Library, Newark, N. J. 

How the commission works in the small 
public library—Margaret A. Wade, assistant 
organizer, Indiana Public Library Commis- 
sion, 

The commission and the high school or 
rural school library—Elizabeth B. Wales, 
secretary Missouti Library Commission. 
Second Session, Friday Afternoon, June 27 

Necessary league policies for new problems: 

What can the league do for its members? 
—Mrs. Minnie Clarke Budlong, secretary 
North Dakota State Library Commission. 

What can the league do for the states 
which need organized commissions ?—Mary E. 
Downey, library secretary and organizer, De- 


partment of Public Instruction, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 
Place of the commission in child welfare 


work—Elva L. Bascom, in charge library co- 
operation, Children’s Bureau, Washington, 

Business meeting and election of officers. 
School Libraries Section—Tuesday Afternoon, 
June 24 

The high school library and tomorrow’s 
needs: Book selection: 
Standardization of book selection in high 


school libraries—Earl R. Glenn, Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, New York City. 
Science—Edith Erskine, librarian Carter 


Harrison High School Branch, Public Li- 

brary, Chicago. 

Industrial arts—Edith L. Cook, librarian 
Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Domestic science—(speaker to be an- 

nounced), 

High School Librarians Round Table—Thurs- 
day Afternoon, June 26 

Informal discussion of problems peculiar 
to high school libraries. (Program not com- 
pleted, and suggestions requested by Helen 
S. Babcock, chairman, Austin High School, 
Chicago. ) 
Children’s Librarians Section—Thursday Eve- 

ning, 8 p. m. 


The Immigrants’ Contribution to American 
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Culture, Charles Pergler, Czecho-Slovak 
Commissioner to the United States. 

The True Americanization of the Foreign 
Child, Herbert A. Miller, Secretary of the 
Mid-European Union, formerly Professor of 
Sociology, Oberlin College. 

Friday Evening, 8:30 p. m. 

Problems in the Production of Books for 
Children with Special Reference to some 
Wider Needs. Franklin S. Hoyt, Editorial 
Supervisor, Houghton Mifflin Company. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
First Session, Tuesday Afternoon, June 24 

Address by the president—Guy E. Marion, 
director of record section, Community Motion 
Picture Bureau, New York City. 

Report of secretary-treasurer—Caroline E. 
Williams, tibrarian Experiment Station Labor- 
atory, E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Company, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Report of editor of Special Libraries— 
J. H. Friedel, librarian National Industrial 
Conference Board, Boston, Mass. 

Report of executive board (by the vice- 
president)—Edward H. Redstone, librarian 
Massachusetts State Library, Boston, Mass. 

Reports of committees. 

New business. 

Appointment of Nominating Committee. 

Adjournment to formal program. 

Papers, Group A—Representing general in- 
terests of all specialists: 

(Title of first paper to be supplied)— 
John Cotton Dana, librarian Free Public 
Library, Newark, N. J. 

Documentation in the field of rehabilita- 
tion of*the disabled—Douglas McMurtrie, 
Red Cross Institute for Cripples, New 
York City. 

Library and statistical work with the Pru- 
dential—F, S. Crum, assistant statistician 

of Prudential Insurance Company, Newark, 

N. J. 

Discussion. 

Wednesday Afternoon, 
June 25 

Papers, Group B—Representing engineering 
and technical libraries: 

Special librarians, not special libraries— 
Edward D. Tweedell, assistant librarian, 
The John Crerar Library, Chicago. 

A technology department as a business in- 
vestment—D. Ashley Hooker, technology 
librarian, Public Library, Detroit, Mich. 

Aids to magazine routing systems—Edith 
Phail, librarian Scovill Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Waterbury, Conn. 


Second Session, 


fl 
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Papers, Group C—Representing commercial 
and financial libraries: 

How the special library can help build 
industry—F. M. Faiker, editorial director 
McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., New York 
City. 

Some whys and hows of our library, and 
a few don’ts—Leon I. Thomas, editor of 
Factory, Chicago. 

The literature of foreign trade—Dr. E. E. 
Pratt, president of E. E, Pratt and Com- 
pany, Inc., New York City, former chief of 
U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

(Title of financial paper to be supplied.) 

Third Session, Thursday Evening, June 26 
Papers, Group D—Representing municipal 
and civic libraries: 

Good government and better citizenship 
via the civic library—Dorsey W. Hyde, li- 
brarian Municipal Reference Library, New 
York City. 

The library and the League of Municipal- 
ities—Homer Talbot, executive secretary, 
New Jersey State League of Municipalities. 
Papers, Group E—Representing welfare and 

industrial libraries: 

Humanitarianism in industry (illustrated 
with slides)—Gertrude Beeks Easley, di- 
rector welfare department, National Civic 
Federation, New York City. 

Americanization by indirection  (illus- 
trated with motion pictures)—Leslie Willis 
Sprague, industrial service division, Com- 
munity Motion Picture Bureau, New York 
City. 

Fourth Session, Friday Morning, June 27 
Unfinished business. 
Election of officers. 


OPEN COUNCIL MEETINGS 


There will be two meetings of the Council 
at Asbury Park, both open to all members of 
the Association. 

The first. session on Tuesday afternoon, 
June 24, will be entirely devoted to discussion 
of the advisability of attempting to raise a 
permanent endowment for peace-time work 
of the Association. Further particulars of 
this meeting are printed on page 382 of this 
issue. 

The second session, also open to all, will 
be held on Thursday afternoon, June 26. The 
program will include (1) a discussion of the 
Educationai Bill, which will be introduced 
into the next Congress, particularly those fea- 
tures which affect libraries, and library work; 
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2) plans for an international bibliography of 
humanistic studies, discussion opened by Prof. 
F. J. Teggart, of the University of Califor- 
nia and Secretary of the International Biblio- 
graphical Congress; (3) a statement by Miss 
Edith Gurrier regarding plans for “National 
Library Service.” 

Five new members will be elected to the 
Council by the Council at this session. 

There will be, in addition, a brief meeting 
of the Council following adjournment of the 
last general session on Friday morning, June 
27, if there is business to be brought before 
that body. 


ROSTER OF LIBRARIANS IN SERVICE 


A year ago the American Library Associa- 
tion Headquarters attempted to compile a 
list of all librarians and assistants in libraries 
who had entered the military, naval or marine 
corps service. We succeeded in learning of 
207 and a service flag, with that number of 
stars was displayed at the Saratoga Springs 
Conference. This list was printed in the Lr- 
BRARY JOURNAL, August 1918. Several names 
have been sent in since, but without doubt 
our record is far from complete. A. L, A. 
Headquarters wants a complete list of every 
man who went directly from library work 
into the Service. Those who had been en- 
gaged in library work at some previous period, 
but who were not so engaged at the time of 
their enlistment for service, do not, we con- 
sider, come within the scope of this list. 

Will libraries of the United States and 
Canada, therefore, send to A. L. A. Head- 
quarters, 78 East Washington Street, Chicago, 
the following information relative to any man 
in the service of the United States or her 
allies, whose name does not appear in the 
list printed in the Lrprary Journat of August 
last: 

(1) Name. 

2) Library in which he served. 

(3) Library position he held immediately prior 
to entering service. 

When did he enter the service. 

In what branch of the service. 

Mention offices he held, promotions, cita- 
tions, medals, wounds, death, all items 
of interest worthy of permanent record. 

Georck B. Utiey, Executive Secretary. 


(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


The report of the Bookbinding Committee 
will be found on page 375 of this issue, and a 
paper on the establishment of an A. L. A. 
Book Service by George F. Strong, librarian 
Adelbert College, Western Reserve University, 


on page 374 
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CONFERENCE OF NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE 
LIBRARIANS 

The annual meeting of the New England 
College Librarians was held at Worcester, 
May 2nd and 3rd, with about thirty-five libra- 
rians in attendance. At the opening session, 
held at the Tatnuck Country Club, President 
G. Stanley Hall, and Professor W. H. Burn- 
ham of Clark University spoke on the Train- 
ing of a librarian. Following these addresses 
was an informal discussion. Mr. Currier of 
Harvard then reported for the Committee on 
Graduate Training of College Library As- 
sistants. It was voted that the report of this 
committee be accepted and that the Committee 
be continued for another year. The report 
will be found on p. 378. 

The second session was held in the Library 
of Clark University, Saturday morning, May 
3rd. Dr. Wilson who has just completed 
thirty years of service at Clark was first 
called upon for a few remarks. Mr. Wyer 
then introduced the topic “The College Li- 
brary Building,” emphasizing the differences 
between the University and the College Li- 
brary Building. After discussion of the 
subject as presented by Mr. Wyer, the fol- 
lowing subjects were discussed: “The Aca- 
demic status of the library staff”; “Length 
of vacation period, should it be standard- 
ized?” “Hours of work per week”; “Shelf 
reading”; “Classification and subject headings 
of books on the war.” 

The meeting adjourned at one p. m. for 
luncheon, served in the College Dining Hall, 
at which the members present were guests of 
the Clark University Library. 

Harotp G. 


LIBRARY SECTION OF THE INLAND EMPIRE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The annual meeting of iibrarians of the 
Inland Empire Teachers’ Association was held 
in Spokane, April 2nd. The main theme of 
the program was the high school library. 

Mr. William F. Foote, chairman of the 
meeting and librarian of the Washington 
State College Library, commented on the fact 
that during the course of his food adminis- 
tration work in this state he had discovered 
that in eleven counties there was no organ- 
ized library and that there were eight libra- 
ries with less than 1000 volumes. 

Miss Mary B. Humphrey, reference libra- 
rian of the Washington State College Library, 
spoke on “A high school library without a 
library room.” This was in the girl’s high 
school of Louisville, Ky., in which there were 
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1800 girls. There was no room for a library 
and but a small collection of books purchased 
some years before. The only possible place 
for a library was on the stage of the chapel, 
so this was utilized, together with some book 
cases with glass doors already there. The 
only new purchase was a card catalog and 
$150 worth of books. By collecting furniture 
from other schools in the city and by begging 
magazines the stage was furnished and the 
library equipped sufficiently to be of service 
to the students. Miss Humphrey said it was 
not a library but a “jolly good work shop” 
and that she had the good will of faculty and 
students in abundance. From this small be- 
ginning the library has grown till it now has 
4500 volumes instead of its original 1500 and 
does more reference work than is done in a 
public library of equal size. 

The meeting had an unexpected pleasure in 
having with them Miss Harriet Wood, libra- 
rian of high school libraries in Portland, who 
plead for the wonderful personal service of 
the librarian and cited a letter from a libra- 
rian not a high school librarian who was 
suddenly called upon to substitute in that 
capacity. She was amazed at the amount of 
work being done there, at the circulation, 
equal to that of a small branch in addition to 
all the routine work of a library. Often the 
high school librarian must work nine or ten 
hours a day. “It is a marvel,” she said, “how 
the high school librarian can do this and 
have any enthusiasm left.” Miss Wood thinks 
librarians make a mistake in trying to do too 
much themselves and cited the criticism of 
an advertising man who said, “You librarians 
have excellent ideas but you don't get them 
over.” Librarians originate and do the work; 
advertising men originate and get others to 
do the work. 

Mr. Walter G. Beach, dean of the Liberal 
Art College of Washington State College, 
talked on “The future of our high school li- 
braries.”. The idea that books are essential 
was very slow in developing. The high school 
is the place for higher education for the mass 
of people. It must, then, take hold of the 
problem of vocations, of the problem of 
citizenship. “In future years,” said Mr. Beach, 
“all hallways in the high school will lead 
to the library. The librarian’s job is to per- 
suade the public that the library is a work- 
shop and not a storehouse. It is her busi- 
ness to make it a workshop.” 

Miss Lucile Fargo, librarian of the North 
Central high school of Spokane, reviewed 
the report of the Committee on Library Organ- 
ization and Equipment of the National Edu- 
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cation Association—a report entitled, “Stand- 
ard organization and equipment for secondary 
schools of different sizes.” Miss Fargo 
recommended that this report, together with 
a resolution that the Library School of the 
University of Washington be placed on the 
accredited list and that high school librarians 
be given a summer vacation of at least six 
weeks, be adopted. This was adopted on the 
same afternoon not only by the library sec- 
tion of the association but also by the North- 
west Association of Secondary and High 
Schools. 

Miss Gertrude Buckhous, librarian of the 
University of Montana Library, spoke on “The 
school library as a laboratory.” “On this 
basis,” she said, “school boards might be per- 
suaded to introduce a library into a high 
school,” 

Miss Belle Sweet, librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Idaho Library, was elected chairman 
of the library section for the coming year, 
and Miss Elizabeth T. Stout, librarian of the 
library of the Lewis and Clark high school 
of Spokane, secretary. 

T. Stout, Secretary. 


CONFERENCE OF HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
AND ENGLISH TEACHERS 

During the recent annual conference of 
English Teachers at the Hotel La Salle in 
Chicago on Wednesday and Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 26 and 27, a committee from the 
Chicago Public Library installed an exhibit 
in one of the rooms of the hotel for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating the possibilities of 
school libraries in helping the instructors of 
the various English courses, especially in the 
high schools. The committee was composed 
of Miss Helen Babcock of Austin High 
School, chairman, and the Misses Julia 
Baker of Austin Branch Library, Margaret 
Ely of Lake View High School Library, 
Edith Erskine of Harrison High School Li- 
brary, Janet Green of Lewis Institute Branch 
Library, Charlotte Hartmann of John Mar- 
shall High School Library, Lida Pendry of 
Englewood High School Library, and Frances 
Rice of Nicholas Senn High School Library. 

Much material pertinent to the purpose was 
placed on exhibition, with members of the 
committee in constant attendance for pur- 
poses of explanation and assistance. This in- 
cluded books and collected material for de- 
bates, books on short story writing and 
stories written by high school students, 
books on vocational English and themes by 
students in vocational courses, books and 
other material used in the Boys’ Working 


ore 
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Reserve, posters by high school and grade pu- 
pils used during the Campaign for Better 
Speech and other collected matter to that 
end, a collection of the magazines used in 
Chicago High Schools, a collection of stu- 
dents’ themes on various topics, books of po- 
etry written and published since the outbreak 
of the Great War with numerous clippings 
of the same from magazines and _ other 
sources, and an attractive and inclusive col- 
lection of books well written, attractively 
bound, and illustrated by notable artists, with 
a list of such books giving author, title, illus- 
trator, publisher, and a brief description, to 
familiarize growing minds with beautiful 
books and the essentials entering into them. 
These exhibits were installed in furniture lent 
by the Library Bureau under the supervision 
of Mr. Libby, to show a standard of equip- 
ment for high school libraries. 

On Thursday a conference of English 
Teachers and High School Librarians was 
held under Miss Babcock’s chairmanship, 
which was addressed by Carl B. Roden, libra- 
rian of the Chicago Public Library, on the 
development of the library’s service in the 
high schools of Chicago; by O. S. Rice, of 
the Wisconsin Library Commission, on in- 
struction in the use of books and libraries 
in that state, by Mr. James Hosic of the 
Chicago Normal School on the advantages 
of school libraries; by Miss Sherman on 
browsing by students in libraries, and by Miss 
Granby on a similar topic; the whole followed 
by a general and mutually helpful discussion 
lasting thru the afternoon. 

Several hundred teachers visited the ex- 
hibition and gave its collections minute and 
prolonged study, indicating the generally 
awakened interest of all teachers in the uses 
of books under the care of competently trained 
librarians. 


TENNESSEE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

Forty-three library workers from all parts 
of the state attended the annual meeting of 
the Tennessee Library Association in the 
Goodwyn Institute Auditorium, Memphis, on 
Thursday, April 24th. 

The president, Miss Margaret McE. Ker- 
cheval, librarian of Carnegie Library, Nash- 
ville, opened the program with a short ad- 
dress in which she laid emphasis on the 
important part the public library must play 
in reconstruction. 

The rest of the morning program was made 
up entirely of round tables, the first one be- 
ing “Getting and using the books” with Chas. 
D, Johnston, librarian of Cossitt Library, 
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Memphis, as leader. This subject called 
forth much spirited discussion on many prac- 
tical library matters. 

Miss Marilla Waite Freeman, librarian of 
Goodwyn Institute Library, Memphis, was 
the leader of a round table on “The book that 
has interested me most in the past year.” 

“The library staff: selection, training, sal- 
aries, hours,” was the subject of an interest- 
ing round table, with Miss Margaret Dunlap, 
librarian of the Chattanooga Public Library, 
as leader. 

The afternoon program included a most 
interesting paper on “Library finances” by 
Miss Kercheval and one of equal merit on 
“College and school libraries” by Miss Dora 
Sanders of the Vanderbilt University Library. 

Miss Elizabeth Moreland, representing the 
Division of Extension of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the University of 
Tennessee, told of the things the Division of 
Extension has accomplished and of the work 
yet to be done, 

William Jones, colored director of the 
colored school department and Howe Branch 
(colored) of Cossitt Library made a brief 
address. His remarks were well-chosen, and 
his hearers were impressed anew with the 
fact that the negro’s need for good books 
is a real one. 

Following the completion of the program, 
a short business session was held when the 
following officers were elected: President, 
Mary U. Rothrock, librarian Lawson McGhee 
Library, Knoxville; Vice-President, Mary 
Claiborne Maury, Carnegie Library, Nash- 
ville. Secretary and Treasurer, Arralee 
Bunn, Lawson McGhee Library, Knoxville. 
Rutu M. Barker, Retiring Secretary. 


CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 

The March meeting of the Chicago Library 
Club was held in the Ryerson Library of the 
Art Institute of Chicago, March 13th, the 
President, Mr. J. C. Bay, presiding. 

The program ‘for the evening was a Book 
Symposium. The following books were dis- 
cussed: Meredith Nicholson’s “Valley of De- 
mocracy,” by Miss Fanny Noyes of Newberry 
Library; William McFee’s “Casuals of the 
Sea,” by Miss Eliza Lamb of the University 
of Chicago Library; Lytton Strachey’s “Em- 
inent Victorians,” by Miss Lora Rich of the 
Chicago Public Library; Samuel Crother’s 
“Pleasures of an Absentee Landlord,” by 


Miss Julia Eliott of the Indexers, and Four 
books by Bartimeus—“‘Naval Occasions,” “A 
Tall Ship,” “Long Trick” and “Navy Eternal” 
which 


were discussed by Miss Helen TD 
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Brown of the John Crerar Library. Mr. 
Robert Usher of the John Crerar Library 
spoke of Thoreau’s Walden. 

The meeting was then open for discussion 
by members of their favorite books, the Bible 
and Shakespeare being barred. Some of the 
books spoken of were Barrie’s essays, Ib- 
sen’s dramas, Leacock’s nonsense novels, and 
Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer. 

The April meeting was held at the Ryerson 
Library of the Art Institute of Chicago, the 
President in the chair. 

The program for the evening consisted of 
an exhibit of the illumined letter work and 
the water color designs of Mr. G. W. Paulus 
of Grand Rapids, Wisconsin, and an address, 
giving a general description of the exhibit, 
by Mrs. G. W. Paulus. 

This exhibit was most beautiful and instruc- 
tive, the lovely hand-illumined mottoes show- 
ing an infinite amount of patience and skill, 
very unusual in these rushing days. The talk 
given by Mrs. Paulus was divided into two 
parts, the first part explained with much sym- 
pathy the work of Mr. Paulus, while the sec- 
ond was a brief history of the art of illum- 
ination. One of the most important features 
of the work of Mr. Paulus was the discovery 
of a way to apply gold leaf to paper. The 
foundation of his work was a courrespond- 
ence course by which he became an expert 
penman. 

The work was taken the next day to the 
Public Library where it will be on exhibition 
for some time. 

Janet M. Green, 
Secretary. 


IDAHO STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The fourth annual meeting of the Idaho 
State Library Association was held at Boise, 
April 22nd, and 23rd, 1919, with eighteen li- 
brarians in attendance. The two days’ session 
was opened by the president, M. Belle Sweet, 
librarian, State University, Moscow. 

At the conclusion of the routine business, 
the question of Idaho’s need of a County 
Library Law was taken up, and was the main 
issue of all succeeding meetings, with the re- 
sult that the Idaho State Library Association 
goes on record as recommending that such a 
law be presented at the next session of the 
Idaho Legislature. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing vear: President, Ruth Cowgill, Car- 
negie Library, Boise; Vice-president, Mary 
Royce Crawford, Lewiston Normal, Lewiston; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Margaret Boardman, 
Carnegie Library, Pocatello. 
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ONTARIO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The weather man was in his very best 
mood for the 19th Annual Meeting of the 
Ontario Library Association, Easter Monday 
and Tuesday. According to custom, this 
meeting was held at the Reference Library 
of the Toronto Public Library, and the at- 
tendance, something over 300, broke all pre- 
vious records. This was also true of the 
number of libraries sending representatives, 
and the attendance of trustees was remark- 
ably large. 

The twelve papers and addresses 
given by seven men and five women. 
papers and addresses by the men were: 

“Book Reviewing by a Reviewer,” Mr. 
Peter Donovan, Saturday Night, Toronto; 
“The Public Library and Canadian National 
Spirit,” by the Hon. H. J. Cody, M.A., LL.D., 
The Minister of Education for Ontario; “Li- 
brarians and Trustees by a Trustee,’ Mr. 
F. P. Gavin, Windsor, (Presidential Ad- 
dress); “The Days of Reconstruction,” by 
Sir John Willison, President, Canadian Re- 
construction Association; “A Budget for the 
Average Library,” by Mr. C. A. Byam, New 
Liskeard; “Children’s Reading,” by Mr. F. F. 
Macpherson, The Normal School, Hamilton; 
and “Canadian Periodicals for the Library,” 
by Mr. E. S. Caswell, Public Library, To- 
ronto. 

This made an excellent group of papers 
and addresses, providing both inspiration and 
knowledge. Dr. Cody’s tenure of office dates 
only to August last, and yet his broad scholar- 
ship and intimate knowledge of educational 
matters has enabled him to grasp the library 
situation and to lay plans for its future de- 
which are in the highest degree 
encouraging. His statement that the thoro 
revision of the Public Libraries Act was in 
progress, and that the revised Act would be 
placed on the Statute Book at the next session 
of the Legislature, was received with the 
greatest appreciation, 

Mr. Peter Donovan's discussion of book re- 
viewing was a delightful address, marked by 
insight into the work of the author, and sym- 
pathy with author, publisher and reader. His 
touches of humor and his literary felicities 
were altogether delightful. 

Mr. Caswell’s paper was interesting for its 
information about the long list of Canadian 
periodicals that have appeared and played a 
very great part, and for the encouraging out- 
look for those that are still playing their part. 

The five papers by the women made a fine 
contribution to the program. Miss Norah 
Thomson, Sault Ste. Marie, discussed “The 
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Public Library and the Foreigner”; Miss B. 
Mabel Dunham, Kitchener, “The Public Li- 
brary of To-morrow”; Miss Florence B. Ed- 
wards, Manilla, “The Extension of the Pub- 

into the Rural District”; Miss 
Rorke, Weston, “Service to the 
Public in the Small Library’; and Miss 
Myrtle E. Forman, Grimsby, “How we Fi- 
nanced our Public Library.” 

These papers were all based upon the actual 
experiences of the writers, but were valuable 
not only for these experiences but for their 
optimism as to the possibilities for the future. 
Inasmuch as they dealt with the library in 
the city, in the village and in the rural com- 
munity, they created altogether an atmosphere 
of encouragement. It certainly looks as if the 
public library in both urban and rural muni- 
cipalities were destined to play an ever in- 
creasing part in our community and national 
life. 

The Secretary-Treasurer’s annual report 
revealed a healthy financial condition, and 
recited many items of progress in the library 
affairs of the province. It also brought sug- 
gestions from library activities in the U. S. 
and the Motherland. 

After the close of the general meeting an 
informa! round table conference was held on 
Tuesday afternoon, under the guidance of 
Miss Agnes Lancefield, of Windsor. A large 
number of librarians enjoyed a profitable dis- 
matters of every-day 


lic Library 


Jessie E. 


cussion on practical 
detail. 

Another feature of interest is the social 
hour on Monday evening, when, after the 
conclusion of the speaking, the whole library 
building is open in all its departments, and 
even the mysterious stack room may be in- 
vaded with impunity. 

Altogether, in point of interest and attend- 
ance, the 190th Annual Meeting stands at the 
top. 

The officers for the current year are: 
President, D. M. Grant, The Public Library, 
Sarnia; 1st Vice-President, Miss B. Mabel 
Dunham, The Public Library, Kitchener; 2nd 
Vice-President, W. J. Sykes, The Carnegie 
Library, Ottawa; Secretary-Treasurer, FE. A. 
Hardy, 8&1 Collier, Street, Toronto. 

Councillors: W. H. Murch, The Public Li- 
brary, St. Thomas; W. Briden, B.A., The 
Public Library, St. Catharines; Miss Lillian 
H. Smith, B.A., The Public Library, Toronto; 
Miss Nora Thompson, B.A., The Public Li- 
brary, Sault Ste. Marie; C. A. Byam, The 
Public Library, New Liskeard; F. P. Gavin, 
B.A., Ex-Pres., The Public ‘Library, Windsor. 

E. A. Harpy, Secretary. 
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NOTES FROM THE LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

The chief innovation in the biennial visit to 
libraries of New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington and their vicinities (April 1-9) was a 
visit to the Camp Library at Camp Meade, of 
which Charles M. Baker (B. L. S. '18) is li- 
brarian. 

War library work has been presented this 
year in several phases: Mr. Wyer, as chair- 
man of the general War Service Committee 
outlined the general movement; Mr. F. L. 
Tolman gave an account of his work as libra- 
rian at Camp Upton; Mr. L. J. Bailey ex- 
plained the work of the New York Despatch 
Office and two joint seminar appointments 
were devoted to discussion of the probable 
effect of the Library War Service on public 
library work in the future. 

The collection of children’s books has been 
increased and other purchases will be made 
later. The selections have been made by Miss 
Clara W. Hunt, who, with the assistance of 
Mrs. Flora de Gogorza again conducted the 
course in Children’s Work. 


SUMMER SESSION 
Seventeen special lectures on social prob- 
lems growing out of the war have been 
scheduled for the Summer Session. These 
will be given July 8-15. The speakers in- 
clude Dr. James Sullivan, State Historian; 
Dr. Eugene B. Patton of the State Industrial 
Commission; Mr. L. A. Wilson and A. K. 
Getman of the Vocational Education Division 
of the New York State Education Depart- 
ment; Mr. C. E. Abbott of the New York 
State Conservation Commission; Gardner. B. 
Perry, Vice President of the National Com- 
mercial Bank of Albany; Dr. C. E. Wheelock, 
Assistant Commissioner of Education of New 
York State, Rev. J. V. Moldenhawer of Al- 
bany and other staff members of the State 
Education Department. 
F. K. Watter, Vice-Director. 


PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 


The course of lectures on the history of li- 
braries, formerly given by Miss Plummer, has 
been taken over by Mr. Stevens, who gave 
the first of three lantern slide lectures on May 
13. The Library School of the New York 
Public was invited to attend this 
course. 

The class has again had the pleasure of 
visiting the library of Mr. J. P. Morgan. As 
before they enjoyed the opportunity of hand- 
ling, as well as of seeing, early printed books, 


Library 


the Gutenberg Bible, for example, original 


manuscripts, as the Christmas Carol and 
Henry Esmond, and many other treasures. 

The Alumni Supper will be held on Thurs- 
day, June 19, in the Art Gallery of the Li- 
brary. Reunions of the classes of 1809 and 
1909 will be held. 

The examinations for admission to the Li- 
brary School will be held on Friday, June 6, 
and a second examination will probably be 
held on September 5. 

JosepHine ApaMs Ratupone, lice-Director. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE NEW YORK 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 

As supplementing the inspection trip for 
the current year an increased number of visits 
is scheduled this spring to libraries in the New 
York district, including typical libraries operat- 
ing under the Library War Service. On the 
afternoon of Friday, April 11, the regular 
students were taken over the library at United 
States General Hospital No. 1, on Gun Hill 
Road, The Bronx, by Miss Caroline L. Jones 
who was then in charge, and a day was 
spent at Camp Upton library, Long Island, 
where a thoro inspection of the facilities and 
work was gained thru arrangements made by 
Mr. John B. Kaiser, librarian. 

Thru resignation the School will 
with the close of the present year, the ser- 
vices of Miss Mary E. Hyde, who since 
September 1917 has had charge of the instruc- 
tion in cataloging and subject headings, print- 
ing, and some of the more important admin- 
istrative topics. Miss Hyde came to the 
Faculty from a similar position at Simmons 
College School of Library Science, her work 
there having been preceded by several years 
of experience as Assistant Secretary and As- 
sistant Librarian of the California Academy 
of Science and later as Head of the Catalog 
Department of the San Francisco Public 
Library. The School feels fortunate in hav- 
ing secured to fill the vacancy caused by Miss 
Hyde’s leaving Miss Mary Hubbard, Refer- 
ence Librarian of the Spokane, Wash., Public 
Library. Miss Hubbard, who took the degree 
of A.B. at the Western College for Women, 
Oxford, Ohio, and that of B.L.S. at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School, will begin 
her duties September 1. 

Miss Marie Amna Newberry, who for two 
years has been in charge of the Training 
Course for Junior Assistants and has car- 
ried the course in Current History in the Li- 
brary School, leaves on June 1st for work 
under the Library War Service. The School 
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regrets her departure, and will miss the energy 
and the high organizing ability which have 
contributed to her marked success in the 
conduct cf the Training Course and in her 
other teaching activities. The Training 
Course is being discontinued with the close 
of the present school year. 

The school has recently mailed to all former 
students who are not members of the Amer- 
ican Library Association copies of the circu- 
lar and application form prepared by the 
Association for use in its campaign for in- 
creased membership. 

Alumni and former students are urged to 
attend the American Library Association con- 
ference at Asbury Park in case this is at all 
possible. The usual school dinner will be held, 
and it is desirable that this meeting be made 
the occasion for as general a reunion as cir- 
cumstances allow. 

The attention of former students of the 
Library School of the New York Public Li- 
brary is called to the fact that the annual 
meeting of the alumni association will take 
place on the evening of Thursday, June 5. 

The annual commencement exercises are 
scheduled for Friday, June 6, at 11 a.m., and 
will be held in room 213 of the New York 
Public Library. 

Examinations for admission to the class 
which will enter in September, 1919, will be 
held on Saturday, June 7, between the hours 
of 9 a. m. tor p. m. and 2 to 6 p. m., at room 
73 of the New York Public Library, 476 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

Ernest J. Reece, Principal. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 

Altho Simmons does not make an annual 
“tour” of a fortnight, it is interesting to see 
the range of types of institutions within easy 
visiting distance it has had opportunities to 
inspect in April and May. For instance, in 
Boston the students saw the Boston Athen- 
aeum, the Massachusetts State Library, and 
the Public Library at Copley Square, with its 
North End Branch. Across the Charles they 
enjoyed the great University Library, the spe- 
cial library of the Harvard School of Land- 
scape Architecture, the very modern Riverside 
Press, and the fine exhibit of French manu- 
scripts at the Fogg Art Museum. Brookline 
and Newtonville contribute two good high 
school libraries. 

A day at Worcester gave a chance for com- 
parison with Boston and Providence libraries, 
and added the types of the County Law Li- 
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brary and the Library of the American Anti- 
quarian Society. The war collection at Clark 
was not merely of interest, but an illuminat- 
ing example of what it means to attempt to 
collect, house, and organize a great special 
collection. 

Some of the students have had the privilege 
of doing practice work in the very latest type, 
that of the Reconstruction Library at the 
Parker Hill Hospital, and others have been 
getting points on “getting the right book to 
the right person” in afternoons spent at the 
Bookshop for boys and girls. 

Final examinations begin June 2, 
Commencement date is June 16, 

As the A. L. A. meeting is to be at Asbury 
Park it is hoped there will be a record at- 
tendance of Simmons graduates and the school 
appeals to its graduates who cannot be pres- 
ent to at all events join the A. L. A. so as to 
take a “Post Conference Trip,” thru the Pro- 
ceedings and keep in touch, 

It is time this school took its full share in 
professional activities. The A. L. A. Hand- 
book ought to duplicate the school’s cherished 
Rand Index of its girls in active service. 

Tho placement is proceeding, the record of 
the positions of the class of 1919 will not be 
sent to the periodicals until the end of the 
college year. Notices on previous graduates 
are no longer printed under the School Notes, 
as such have their legitimate place in the sec- 
tion of library periodicals devoted to libra- 
rians, 
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SUMMER COURSE 

The summer classes in Library Science of- 
fer an opportunity to those who are in charge 
of small libraries or who are assistants in 
larger ones, to increase their efficiency by six 
weeks’ intensive study of modern library 
methods. 

These classes are so arranged that a single 
course may be taken in either of two suc- 
cessive three-week periods. A far more sat- 
isfactory program includes full work for six 
weeks. The books and equipment are those 
belonging to the School of Library Science. 
The class-room instruction is supplemented 
by visits to some of the notable libraries of 
varying types in the neighborhood of Boston. 

The courses are Reference, Trade Biblio- 
graphy, Order, Loan, Binding, Miss Blunt: 
Dictionary cataloging, Decimal classification, 
Shelf listing, Book numbers and Accessioning, 
Miss Peck; Library Work with Children, 
Miss Hazeltine. These courses will be sup- 
plemented by a number of special lectures.. 
June Ricwarpson Director. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY—SUMMER SESSION 

Boston University is offering a course in 
library science in its Summer Session for the 
first time. The course is elementary and is 
intended for those who are unable to take a 
regular library school course, especially teach- 
er librarians and library assistants. “Library 
methods” will consist of the mechanics of li- 
brary administration, covering all in a general 
way, with aids in continuing the subject after 
the close of the session. 

Mr. Ralph L. Power, who has been in 
France for the past year in the Statistics 
Branch, General Staff, and after the armis- 
tice, with the General Staff Historical Section, 
is expected to return in time to teach the 
course, 

Dr. Alexander H. Rice, 688 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass., is director of the Summer 
Session. 

Marcaret S. Locke, Assistant Librarian, 
College of Business Administration. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF WISCONSIN 

The annual May festival of the School oc- 
curred this year on the last Saturday in 
April, the 26th. Prof. Richard Green Moul- 
ton was the speaker and gave an address on 
“The Bible as literature for the busy,” which 
was open to the public. More than 300 at- 
tended the lecture and later the reception held 
for Prof. Moulton in the rooms of the school. 
The poster bulletins made by the students 
were on exhibition as usual with an interest- 
ing display of Rare Bibles and Biblical litera- 
ture, loaned by the University and Historical 
libraries. 

The week of May 5 to 10 was devoted to 
children’s work, Miss Burnite of the Cleve- 
land Public Library giving ten lectures which 
completed the course for the year. Miss 
Burnite brought a message of depth and pow- 
er which will be of reaching value to the stu- 
dents thruout their future. 

William J. Hamilton, secretary of the Indi- 
ana Library Commission visited the libraries 
of Madison and the Library School during 
May. 

The apointments of the class of 1919 are 
as follows: 

Gladys M., 
(Wis.) Public Library 


Corson, Mary E., librarian, 
lic Library. 


children’s librarian, Oshkosh 


Neillsville (Wis.) Pub- 


Beveripce, 


assistant, circulation depart- 
Public Library 


(Wis.) Pub- 
Oshkosh 


A., first 

Moines (Towa) 

Julia A., assistant, Racine 
lic Library. 

Kawrs, Patience M., reference assistant, 

(Wis.) Pyblic Library. 
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Kennepvy, Dorothy E., assistant, Municipal Reference 
Division, New York Public Library. 

Kutncuorz, Johanna, librarian, Stevens Point (Wis.) 
Public Library. 

Lewis, Winifred, assistant, Chisholm (Minn.) Public 
Library. 

O’Connett, Florence, assistant, Clinton 
lic Library. 

Osporn, Evelyn M., librarian, Viroqua (Wis.) Public 
Library. 

Sexton, Jean M., assistant, Evansville (Ind.) Public 
Library. 

Situ, Carol J., reviser, Library School, Madison, 
Wisconsin, 

Soruem, Olea M., librarian, Grand Rapids (Wis.) 
Public Library. 

Wenvett, Esther A., Marshfield (Wis.) 
Public Library. 

Wyman, Mignon, assistant, Des Moines (Iowa) Pub- 
lic Library. 


Mary Emocene Haze tine, Preceptor. 


(lowa) Pub- 


assistant, 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 

The special instruction in the selection of 
children’s literature, which has been conducted 
for several years past by Mrs. Edna Lyman 
Scott with conspicuous success, has this spring 
been divided into two parts; first, during 
three weeks beginning February 17, Mrs. 
Eva Cloud Taylor of Oak Park gave instruc- 
tion in the selection of children’s literature, 
meeting the seniors daily and the juniors twice 
a week; and second, during two weeks begin- 
ning April 11, Miss Clara E. Howard, libra- 
rian of the Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, 
giving daily lectures on the selection of litera- 
ture for older children and on the Adminis- 
tration of a high school library. Miss Howard 
also lectured to a class in the College of 
Education describing the work of the Schen- 
ley High School Library. 

The school is compiling a record of war 
work engaged in by alumni and former 
students. 

By May 10, all but two of this year’s gradu- 
ating class have received appointments for 
next year; the average beginning salary of 
these members of this class is $1233, an in- 
crease over pre-war initial salaries. 

Among these appointments are: 

Jounson, Bess J., has accepted an appoint- 
ment as assistant in the library of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, Chicago. 

Ropinson, Sarita, who was formerly an as- 
sistant in the University of Illinois Library, 
has been appointed assistant in the Sioux City 
Public Library. 

Warner, Frances, has been appointed libra- 
rian of the Dakota Wesleyan University. 

P. L. Wrnpsor, Director. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
The resignation of Miss Margaret Mann, 
Head of the Catalog Department of the 
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Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, from the po- 
sition of Instructor in the Library School 
became effective May 1. Her long association 
with the School and her valuable services to 
it cause her leaving to be deeply felt. 

Miss Jean Hawkins of the New York State 
Library School will succeed Miss Mann as 
head of the technical course and will give the 
instruction in classification, subject headings 
and special cataloging. Miss Hawkins’ record 
is:—Smith, B.M.; New York State Library 
School, B.L.S.; cataloger, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege Library, 1902-03; librarian, Eau Claire 
Wis., Public Library, 1903-05; organizer, 
Saratoga Athenaeum Library, Mar.-Oct., 1906; 
sub-librarian (classification), New York State 
Library, 1906-13; instructor in Library School, 
summer session, 1907 to date; regular school, 
1910 to date. 

SaraH N. Boctre, Principal. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY SCHOOL 
FOR LIBRARIANS, PITTSBURGH 

The Carnegie Institute of Technology in 
conjunction with the Carnegie Library School 
has announced an academic library course to 
meet the crying need for people skilled in 
this newest of professions. 

The course outlined by the Institute and 
the School provides for a four years’ course 
of study and training. The applicant must 
be eighteen years of age and be a graduate 
of an approved high school with at least two 
years training in one of the modern lan- 
guages. All other students will be admitted 
by entrance examinations. The subjects 
taught in the course include, English, History, 
Modern Languages, Sociology, Psychology, 
Physical Education and Typewriting. The 
first three years of the course will be devoted 
to study and practice in the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology while the last year will be 
taken up with training in the Carnegie Li- 
brary School. 

Entrance examinations for admission dur- 
ing the school year 1919-20 will be held at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology on Sep- 
tmber 23 and 24. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
OF ATLANTA 

The Library School had the opportunity of 
hearing on April sth Mile. Margarete Clément 
who talked on the subject of library condi- 
tions in France. Miss Miriam Carey gave two 
lectures on April 22nd and 23rd, one on Li- 
braries in State Institutions and the other on 
the A. L. A. Hospital Library Service. Dun- 


can Burnet, librarian of the University of 
Georgia, gave an informal talk on May 6th 
on the work of the University of Georgia Li- 
brary. 

TomMie ora Barker, Director. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN— SHORT COURSE 
IN LIBRARY METHODS 

From June 30 to August 22 courses will be 
given in Library Methods, intended both to 
give an elementary knowledge of library 
science to university students and to assist 
librarians and assistants in smaller libraries 
who have had no special library school train- 
ing. The courses are not offered as a sub- 
stitute for a regular full year library course. 

No entrance examinations will be held, but 
candidates are supposed to have completed a 
high school course or its equivalent. It is 
highly desirable that they shall have had at 
least one year of University study in addition. 
Preference will be given to persons already 
employed in libraries or under appointment 
to positions as librarians. 

An introductory course on books and bibli- 
ography, the history of libraries, library build- 
ings and furnishings, library administration, 
book selection, and book buying, will be given 
by the librarian of the Universtiy. A course 
for high school librarians will be given by 
Dr. Laura E. W. Benedict. Instruction will 
also be given in cataloging and classification, 
reference work and bookbinding. 

All inquiries for further information and 
applications for admission to the courses 
should be addressed to William W. Bishop, 
Librarian, General Library, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

Mrs. Clara Murray Blood has resigned her 
position as instructor and revisor in the Li- 
brary School, to join her husband, Lt. Chas. 
Blood, who has recently returned from 
France. Mrs. Blood’s position has been 
filled by Miss Polly Fenton, Wisconsin Li- 
brary School, 1909, formerly of the Mil- 
waukee (Wis.) Public Library. 

Miss Mary Barmby, librarian of the Ala- 
meda County Free Library, Oakland, de- 
scribed to the class some of the activities 
of the Alameda County Library, mentioning 
in particular the work with the large Por- 
tuguese element. She also gave an_ inter- 
esting account of the first County Itinerants’ 
Meeting held in Alameda County—a meeting 
carrying out the plan recently developed in 
California, according to which the county 
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agents of each county, whose activities carry 
them out among the rura! population, shall 
meet once a month to discuss mutual prob- 
lems and ways and means of mutual helpful- 
ness. 

The students have completed their work in 
periodical indexing. During the spring term 
each student devotes two hours a week to 
indexing some California magazine not listed 
in the printed guides. The work is done in 
connection with the California Department, 
where an effort is made to make available to 
the public every item of California interest. 
Mixton J. Fercuson, State Librarian. 


THE RIVERSIDE LIBRARY SERVICE SCHOOL 


The summer session will be held from June 
23 to August 9. 

Entrance requirements for the short 
courses, are not those for the long courses of 
eleven months. For the short course we 
recommend that the candidates have some 
library experience. 


Assott, Alvaretta P., librarian Free Pub- 
lic Library, Atlantic City, N. J., died on April 
23rd. 


Apams, Ellen F., B.L.S. New York State 
Library School, 1917, librarian of the Skid- 
more School, Saratoga Springs, will become 
Supervisor of the Circulation and Shelf De- 
partments of Dartmouth College Library, 
July 1. 

Ansteinsson, John, New York State Li- 
brary School 1919, has been appointed libra- 
rian of the Norges tekniske hoisskoles bibli- 
otek (the Norwegian Institute of Tech- 
nology) at Christiania. 


Arctowski, Henryk, has returned from 
leave of absence in Europe to his post in the 
Science Division of the New York Public 
Library- 


Baker, Charles M., B.L.S. New York State 
Library School 1918, now camp librarian at 
Camp Meade has been appointed assistant li- 
brarian of the University of North Carolina. 


Baker, Mary Ellen, B.L.S., New York State 
Library School 1908, has been appointed act- 
ing librarian of the University of Missouri 
during the temporary service of H. O. Sever- 
ence in the A. L. A. Library War Service. 
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Fees and expenses. A general fee of $35 
is paid in advance or upon registration for 
more than two subjects; for two subjects it is 
$25, and for one subject $18. 

Certificates. A certificate of attendance and 
satisfactory ‘work is signed in subjects passed 
by teachers and by the Board of Directors. 

The instructors will be Mrs. F. W. Beseler 
(Ida M. Mendenhall), school libraries; Mrs. 
Carroll Buckner and Marjorie van Deusen, 
high school library; Alice M. Butterfield, peri- 
odicals and serials; Joseph F. Daniels, libra- 
rianship and business methods in _ public 
libraries, library law, book selection; Mary 
Bostwick Day, the “business library”; Lillian 
L. Dickson, reference work and public docu- 
ments; Mrs. Mabel F. Faulkner, library handi- 
craft; Mrs. Mary B. Rolls, office filing; 
Caroline Wandell, cataloging and classifica- 
tion, and others. 

Requests for information should be ad- 
dressed to the Riverside Library Service 
School, Riverside, California. 


Barwick, G. F., keeper of the printed books 
at the British Museum, having some time ago 
passed the retiring age, will retire in June. 


Buiarr, Irene E., N. Y. State 1909, librarian 
of the Sedalia, (Mo.) Public Library, died 
April 29, 1919, from after effects of influenza. 
In addition to her service at Sedalia, Miss 
Blair had served on the staffs of the Univer- 
sity of Texas Library and the Kentucky Li- 
brary Commission. For a short period she 
was librarian of the Owensboro (Ky) Public 
Library. 


Bianton, Mrs. Minnie, secretary and di- 
rector of the North Carolina Library Commis- 
sion, will resign on August 1st. She organized 
the work of the Commission in 1909 and has 
now extended library service to nearly every 
county in the State. 


Boswett, Harriet Carnegie Library School 
of Atlanta and Library School of the New 
York Public Library, has been appointed libra- 
rian of the Paducah, Ky., Public Library. 


Campse.t, Clara Evelyn, Carnegie certificate 
1916, has resigned her position as children’s 
librarian in the Public Library of St. Joseph, 
Mo., to accept a similar position in the Cleve- 
land Public Library. 
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Carter, Maud R., Illinois Summer Session, 
1917, is now librarian of the State Normal 
School, Spearfish, S. Dakota. 


CLatwortHy, Linda M., Illinois 1900, has 
recently become a member of the staff of the 
New Hampshire State Library. 

Davis, Reba, librarian of the Iowa State 
Traveling libraries, has resigned to take 
charge of the Traveling Library Station for 
Border Service at San Antonio, Texas. 


Drake, Jeannette M., Illinois '03, has re- 
signed from the staff of the Los Angeles 
Public Library to become librarian of the 
Pasadena Public Library. 


Emerason, Martha F., Simmons 1908, has 
been appointed incad cataloger at the Dart- 
mouth College Library, Hanover, N. H. 


Gates, Alice J., formerly assistant librarian 
of the Bankers’ Trust Company of New York 
City, is now assistant librarian of the General 
Electric Company’s main library at Schen- 
ectady. 

Grete, Nora H., Library School of the New 
York Public Library 1907, Carnegie 1910, for 
the past four years in charge of work with 
children in the Superior, Wis., Public Library, 
will become children’s librarian at the Sioux 
City (lowa) Public Library. 


Goopricn, Kate A., Pratt 1914, formerly of 
the Queens Borough Public Library, has been 
made librarian of the Copper Queen Library, 
Bisbee, Arizona. 


GEARHART, Edna Bonham, Library School of 
the New York Public Library, 1913-15, has 
resigned from the staff of the Economics Di- 
vision of the New York Public Library, and 
now holds a position in the library of the 
McGraw-Hill! Book Company, New York City. 


Grannis, Mrs. Helen Wark, Library School 
of the New York Public Library, 1915-18, who 
for the past year has been in the Personnel 
Bureau of the American Red Cross in Paris, 
has recently been sent to Belgrade, Serbia, 
with the American Red Cross Commission 
to the Balkan States. 


Grosu, Myra, Carnegie cert:ficate 1917, has 
been appointed children’s librarian in the 
Seattle Public Library. Miss Grosh begins 
work in September. 


Hartzert, Mrs. Bertha V., Simmons 1018, 
is now librarian of the Social Service Library, 
and of the Library of the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, Boston, Mass. 
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Hawkins, Jean, New York State Library 
School, will become head of the Catalog de- 
partment of the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, and instructor in the Carnegie Library 
School, in June. 


Horn, Eleanor, Simmons, recently librarian 
of the Cortland (N. Y.) Normal School, has 
been appointed librarian at the Milton ( Mass.) 
Public Library. 


Huuincs, Florence, Pratt 1911, who has 
been since graduation librarian of the public 
library at Lock Haven, Pa., has accepted the 
position of librarian of the Van Wert County 
Library, Van Wert, Ohio. 


Hype, Mary Elizabeth, since 1917 instructor 
in cataloging and library administration at 
the Library School of the New York Public 
Library has resigned. 


Horton, Marion L., has been appointed 
principal of the Los Angeles Library School, 
which she has conducted as acting principal 
during the past year. Miss Horton is a 
Stanford graduate and B.L.S. New York 
State Library School (class of 1917). Her 
connection with the Los Angeles Library 
School began in 1917, as instructor; on the 
resignation of the principal, Mrs. Theodora 
Brewitt, to become librarian of the Alham- 
bra (Cal.) Public Library, in May, 1918, she 
carried thru the work of the junior training 
course in the summer, and with the opening 
of the 1918-19 course was made acting prin- 
cipal. In her year of administration Miss 
Horton has shown gifts of ability and per- 
sonality that make her appointment as prin- 
cipal not only the logical result, but one that 
holds happy augury for the future of the 
Los Angeles Library School. 


Kenpic, Katharine Downer, Library School 
of the New York Public Library, 1916-17, 
formerly an assistant in the library of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
New York City, has been appointed head of 
the county department of the Santa Barbara 
(Cal.) Free Public Library. 


KinKeLpey, Captain Otto, has returned to 
the Music Division of the New York Pub- 
lic Library, of which he is Chief. His 
final station in the army, from which he was 
discharged May 5, was at Grove City College, 
Pennsylvania, where he was in command of 
the College unit of the S. A. T. C. 


Lowry, Elizabeth, New York State Library 
School 1914, is librarian of the California 
State Normal School at Chico. 
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McKinstry, Ruth E., Pratt 1917, of the 
A. L. A. Dispatch Office, has been appointed 
librarian of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation in New York. 


MANN, Margaret, after sixteen years of 
service, has severed her connection with the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh as head of 
the Catalog Department on May I, in order 
to direct the re-cataloging of the library of 
the United Engineering Societies, New York. 


Marks, Mary E., for seven years refer- 
ence librarian of the Iowa State Traveling 
libraries has resigned. She is doing camp 
library work at Asheville, N. C. 


Newserry, Marie Amna, Supervisor of 
Training at the New York Public Library 
enters Library War Service at the Dispatch 
Office at Newport News on Junet, the Train- 
ing Class of the New York Public Library 
having been discontinued. 


Ox ey, Mary, Carnegie certificate 1914, has 
been appointed children’s librarian in the West 
Seattle Branch of the Seattle Public Library. 


Patmer, Mary B., instructor at the Carne- 
gie Library School of Atlanta, will become 
director of the North Carolina Library Com- 
mission on August I. 


Pipceon, Marie, New York State Library 
School, B.L.S. 1914, has left her position in 
the Quartermaster General's Office of the 
U. S. Army to become an assistant in the li- 
brary of the U. S. Bureau of Plant Industry. 


Power, Ralph L., librarian of the College of 
Business Administration Library and curator 
of the Commercial Museum will return short- 
ly from Europe. After being relieved from 
duty with the Statistics Branch, general staff, 
he was assigned to the general staff Historical 
section at General Headquarters, and has 
since been visiting libraries, museums and 
educational institutions in the British Isles. 


Rains, Mary D., Carnegie certificate 1914, 
has resigned from the staff of the Public Li- 
brary of Mason City, Iowa, to accept a posi- 
tion as children’s librarian in the Cleveland 
Public Library. 


Reap, Albert C., of Fowler Brothers book- 
store, Los Angeles, has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the order department of the Los 
Angeles Public Library. Mr. Read will be 
remembered in the library world, before he 
entered the book-trade, as having been libra- 
rian of the El Paso (Texas) Public Library, 
from 1902 to 1909. 
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Rosertson, J. P., for the past thirty-five 
years librarian of the Provincial Library of 
Manitoba, Canada, died early in April. 


Russ, Nellie M., for 21 years librarian of 
the Pasadena (Calif.) Public Library has re- 
signed. The Advisory Board in accepting the 
resignation passed the following resolution: 
“Miss Russ, having tendered her resignation 
as librarian, to take effect on May 1, for the 
purpose of accepting another position, the 
Advisory Board of the Pasadena Public Li- 
brary in accepting the resignation wishes to 
express its appreciation of the many years of 
faithful service which she has rendered to the 
library, and desires to extend its best wishes 
for the success of Miss Russ in her future 
work.” 


Starrorp, Enid Mary, Library School of the 
New York Public Library, 1912-13, has been 
appointed reference librarian at the Sioux City 
(lowa) Public Library. 


Tar, T. C., B.L.S. New York State Library 
School 1918, has been elected a member of the 
Society for Scientific Research for China. 


Tuompson, Grace W., Simmons, has been 
appointed librarian of the Needham ( Mass.) 
Public Library. 


TownseEnp, Lenore, Carnegie certificate 1915, 
has resigned her position as superintendent of 
school and children’s work, of the Spokane 
Public Library. Her present address is La 
Jolla, Cal. 


Van Wormer, Mrs. R. B., author of Ever- 
hart’s “Handbook of United States Public 
Documents” is in charge of the reorganizing 
of all public documents and pamphlet material 
in the Sioux City (lowa) Public Library. 


Watterince, Earle F., Library School of the 
New York Public Library, 1917-1910, has been 
appointed librarian of the Harvard Club, New 
York. 


Wircox, Leila B., Illinois 1913-14, now in 
the hospital library at Fort Benjamin Har- 
rison, has been appointed first assistant in the 
Branch Department, Portland Library Asso- 
ciation. 


WortscHek, Arthur, recently released from 
the Chemical Warfare Service, U. S. Army, 


is now assistant librarian of the General 
Electric Company’s main library at Schen- 
ectady. He was formerly on the research 


staff of the Engineering Societies’ Library 


and the Chemists’ Club Library. 


“Popularizing music through the library” by 
Arthur E. Bostwick, which appeared in the 
Proceedings of the M. T. N. A., 1918, has been 
reprinted by and may be obtained from the 
A. L. A. for 25¢c. 


A study of the “Relation between Depend- 
ency and Retardation” by Margaret Kent 
Beard, the result of the study of nearly 1400 
public school children known to the Minne- 
apolis Associated Charities, is Vol. 8, no. 1, 
of the Research Publications of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


The April number of the Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Library Monthly Bulletin is a_ Library 
School Number entitled “In days like these” 
devoted to short reading lists on questions of 
the day, including World peace, The Red 
Cross, Echoes of the war, and Choice of a 
vocation, 


In the interest of establishing standards for 
high school libraries in Missouri, Henry O. 
Severance sent a questionnaire to all high 
schools accredited by the University, and in 
“A standard library organization suggested 
for Missouri high schools” summarizes the 
data collected from 179 replies to this ques- 
tionnaire. 


The League of Nations is the subject of 
a Special Bulletin (March 1919) of the Amer- 
ican Association for International Concilia- 
tion. It contains the proposed constitution 
of the League of Nations; speeches on the 
League delivered before the Peace Confer- 
ence by members of the Commission, and 
addresses by President Wilson. 


The “Catalogue of the Birmingham Collec- 
tion” prepared by the Public Libraries Refer- 
ence Department of the City of Birmingham 
(England) in 19018 is a valuable checklist of 
printed books and pamphlets, manuscripts, 
maps, views, portraits relating to the twelve 
hundred years’ history of the city. 


“In order to give all libraries the benefit of 
the experience of the older libraries of the 
State” the News Notes of California Libra- 
ries for January gave a “Directory of library 
supplies and other items of general interest” 
with suggestions “as to where different sorts 
of books may be bought, where books may be 
rebound, where library furniture, etc., may be 
bought both in California and in the East.” 


The third edition, revised, of “Periodicals 
for the small library,” by Frank K. Walter, 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


has just been issued by the A. L. A. publish- 
ing board, price 15c. Besides the “Suggested 
list [annotated] of periodicals for the small 
library” and “A few technical magazines of 
general interest,” first choice lists for the 
small library, and for the camp library, there 
are notes on binding, on subscriptions, on the 
reference use of magazines, and on periodical 
indexes. 


Child welfare, a selected list of books and 
pamphlets compiled by Elva L. Bascom and 
D. R. Mendenhall and published by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, is arranged so as 
to give the librarian ready references on 
maternity, infant care, hygiene, management 
and training or the child, physical training, 
sex hygiene, children in need of special care, 
children in industry, home nursing. A list of 
bulletins in twelve foreign languages is in- 
cluded. 


The General Science Quarterly for Nov. 
1918 contains a preliminary list by Earl R. 
Glenn, of “General science references for 
pupil and teacher.” Thirty-three topics are 
covered and the references consist of general 
references; magazine articles; bulletins, 
charts, trade catalogs, exhibits, lantern slides; 
history and invention; sources of technical 
material for the teacher; and material giving 
information about the occupations related to 
the topic. 


“Standard library organization and equip- 
ment for secondary schools of different sizes,” 
being the report of the Committee on Library 
Organization and Equipment of the National 
Education Association, has been prepared by 
C. C. Certain. It “endeavors to suggest a 
practical working standard” for the various 
types of high schools, offers some suggestions 
to state high school inspectors and includes a 
useful table of references on housing and 
equipment; books; professionally trained li- 
brarians; library instruction; appropriations; 
and general. 


The Navy Department has recently pub- 
lished “Report on Medical and Surgical De- 
velopments of the War,” by William Seaman 
Bainbridge, Lieutenant Commander Medical 
Corps, U. S. Naval Reserve Force. Certain 
members of the medical profession have pro- 
nounced it the most valuable book from their 
point of view produced during the war, and 
libraries should therefore make it available so 
far as possible to physicians and nurses so 
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long as the limited supply lasts., Copies will 
be sent free to any library. Application 
should be made to Division of Publications, 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. 


The City of Boston Public Library has is- 
sued “A catalogue of the Allen A. Brown col- 
lection of books relating to the stage in the 
. .. library .. .” The collection consists of 
about 3500 volumes relating to the drama and 
the stage, with special emphasis on the his- 
tory of the theater. It includes biographies 
of actors, criticisms of plays, a large mass of 
American and foreign play-bills, including 
those of the earliest Boston theaters, files of 
rare dramatic periodicals, autograph letters 
of actors, photographic and other portraits, 
and a great collection of newspaper and maga- 
zine clippings on theatrical affairs, obituaries 
of actors, etc., arranged in scrap-books, and 
fully indexed. 


The “Study outline in the problems of the 
reconstruction period” issued by the Asso- 
ciation Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York (25c. each, $12.00 a hundred) makes 
practical suggestions on how to organize a 
study group, gives a brief introductory para- 
graph and a reading list on (a) Immediate 
problems—the home-coming men, the broken 
family, the status of woman, social vice, al- 
coholism; (b) Permanent tasks and aims— 
war finance, industry, nationalism and inter- 
nationalism; (c) Moral forces in reconstruc- 
tion—the new spirit of co-operation and ser- 
vice, and the new task of organized religion, 
and “our aims.” 


“Books for Business Men,” contributed so 
far by John Cotton Dana to the Nation's Busi- 
ness are: Export Trade, Nov., 1917; Employ- 


FOR SPECIAL CLASSES 


Business Men 
See 
below. 
CHILDREN 
Allen, 
stories for 
April, roto. p. 98-99. 
0 S. Children’s Bureau. Twenty-five books for 
health and hygiene. 1 typew. p. 


Nores, above; Bvustness, 


list of Bible 


comp. A_ selected 
Bulletin, 


Faith, 
Wisconsin Library 


children on 
[Ap. 
SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
AGRICULTURE 
Agriculture and country life. Some of the best 
hooks in the Oregon State Library. Salem, Ore.: The 
Library, tor8. 12 p. 24° (folder.) 
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ment Problems, Dec., 1917; Business and 
Trade Periodicals, Jan., 1918; Organization, 
Feb., 1918; Business Reference Books, March, 
1918; How to Capitalize the Pamphlet, April, 
1918: 1. Circulating Intelligence. 2. How to 
get more Pamphlets. 3. A Wide Range of 
Subjects. How to Buy Books, June, 1918; The 
Mailing List: 1. Books on Lists. 2. Where 
to Get Names. 3. Local Lists. 4. Nation- 
Wide Lists. 5. Dealers in Special Things. 
6 Lists Free of Charge. July, 1918; Learning 
Made Available for You. Aug., 1918; Maps: 
The Great Time Savers. 1, Economy in Space 
and Expense. 2. Base Maps and Tack Maps. 
3. For Commercial Travelers; 4. Atlases for 
Business Office, Sept., 1918; The Investor's 
Library, Nov., 1918; Sales Management, Feb., 
1919; Books for the Salesman, March, 1919. 


A new edition of “Reference guides that 
should be known and how to use them” by 
Florence M. Hopkins, Librarian of the Cen- 
tral High School and Junior College, Detroit, 
has been prepared, and is published by The 
Willard Company, Detroit. This edition is 
in an attractive pamphlet form, one pamphlet 
being devoted to each of the following sub- 
jects or groups: Webster’s New International 
dictionary; the New Standard dictionary; 
Encyclopaedias; Parts of a book; Atlases, 
city directories, gazetteers; Concordances: 
Library classification and card catalogue; 
Indexes to periodical literature and debates; 
Year-books; Commercial indexes; Important 
publications of city, state and federal govern- 
ments. Specimen pages from the reference 
books are included making it possible for 
each student to follow all illustrative examples 
without making a trip to the library, and a 
set of questions designed to emphasize im- 
portant points is given. 


AMERICANIZATION 
Book for new Americans. [1. What the future 
citizen should know. 2. English language for for- 
eigners. 3. Life stories of Americanized citzens.] 
Omaha: Public Library. 1919. 3 p. O 


ARMENIA 


Gottheil, Richard, comp. Armenia and the Ar 


menians, a list of references in the New York 
Public Library. Bulletin of the N. Y. P. L 
Mar. 1919. p. 123-143. 

Biste 


Hayes, Doremus A. The Synoptic Gospels and 
the Book of Acts. Methodist Book Concern. 6 p 
bibl. O. $2 n. (Biblical introduction ser.) 


Brocrapuy 
Memories of childhood and youth. 
Mass.: City Library Assoc. 4 p. D. 


Springfield, 


. 


June, 1919] 


BioLocy 
Ritter, The unity of the 


17 p. bibl. D. 


William Emerson. 
organism. Boston: Badger. 
$s n. (Studies in science.) 

Brownson, Orestes A. : 

Michel, Virgil G. The critical 
Orestes A. Brownson. Wash., 
Univ. of America, 1918. gj bibl. O. 75¢ n. 

Business 

Best business books, 
brary, 1919. 23 Pp. 

A selected list of business books for the small 
library. Prepared by members of the faculty of 
the Course in Commerce, University of Wisconsin. 
Wsconsin Library Bulletin. Ap. 1989. p. 97. 

WELFARE 

Bascom, Elva L., and D. R. Mendenhall, comps. 
Child welfare [Annotated.] Selected list of books 
and pamphlets. pone American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 40 p. 

[Reference-list ‘on Child welfare]. 1 
U. S. Children’s Bur. [Ap. 1919.] 

Child Welfare. Monthly Bulletin of the P. L. 
of the District of Columbia. April 1919. p. [1]-2. 

CoLERIDGE 

Snyder, Alice D. The critical principle of the 
reconciliation of opposites as employed by Cole- 
ridge. Poughkeepsie: The Author, 1918. 5 p. bibl. 
(Vassar College contributions to rhetorical theory. 
9.) 

Country Lire 

U. S. Education Bur. Library Div. List of refer- 
ences on rural life and culture. (Library leaflet 
No. 1.) 

EasTEeR 

Boyle, Callie E., comp. Easter: A ._bib- 
liography [classified, annotated.] Riverside (Calif. : 
Public Library. Ap. 1919. 30 p. (Bulletin 
166.) 

EpvucaTion 

Levin, N. R., comp. Educational surveys 29 
typew. p. $1.45. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
New York State Lib. School Senior Seminar 


1917-1918 
Theisen, William W. 
standard tests for 


principles of 
C.: 


Catholic 


Los Angeles: Public Li- 


typew. p. 


A report on the use of 
some 1916-17. Madison, Wis.: 
State Dept. of Public Instruction, 1918. bibls. 
O. (Studies in educational measurements in Wis- 
consin. Bulletin 1.) 

See also RECONSTRUCTION 
EMPLOYMENT 
Employment. A 
library. St. Paul, 
D. (folder.) 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGEMENT 
Uv. War Industries Bd. Employment 
agement Section. Bibliography of 
management. Typew. 1918. 
Epitapus 
Books on epitaphs and _ sepulchral 
Bulletin of the Public Library of the 
ton. Jan.-Mar. 1919. p. 70-72. 
the Dec. issue.) 

Evropean War 

The war and after 
of the New 
Pp. 51-161. 

Factories 

May, Gertrude, comp. Factory facts and_ phases. 
Books ‘and articles in the St. Louis Public Library. 
St. Louis: The Library, 8 p. (Reprinted from 
the April Monthly Bulletin.) 

FINANCE 

Reading list on banking 
poration finance. Los 
1919. 27 p. nar. O. 

Foops 

Publications of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture relative to food and nutrition Bulletin 
613, p. 26-27. 

France—History 

Fundenburg, George B. Feudal 
French epic. Princeton: 
bibl. O $1.75 n. 


list of books in the ... 
Minn.: Public Library. 8 p. 


Man- 
employment 


monuments. 
City of Bos- 
(Continued from 


Bulletin 
Mar. 1919. 


Recent accessions. 
York Public Library. 


investments and cor- 
Angeles: Public Library, 


; France in the 
Univ. Press. t918. 4 p. 
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GENEALOGY 
References to all books in the collection of the 
Grosvenor Library and of the Buffalo Genealogical 
Society and to articles in periodicals not indexed 
in the usual guides. Grosvenor Library Bulletin 
(Buffalo, N. Y.) March igig. p. 26-32 
Harets, CHANDLER 
The life of Joel C. Harris with literary work not 
heretofore panne in book form by R. L. Wig- 
gins . Nashville, Tenn.: M E. Church. So 
Pub Ho. D. $2 n. 
History 
Suggested readings for history classes, 1918-1919, 
ywrepared by Avery W. Skinner. New York State 
Albany. Dept. of Education. IgI9 
25 p. O. 
HyGiene 
[School hygiene, 
Elva L., and 
Chicago: American 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
Books illustrated in color. By well known ar- 
tists. [Arranged by Artist’s name.] Omaha Public 
Library. 1919. 6 p. 
INDIANS 
Abel, Annie H. The American Indian as par- 
ticipant in the Civil War. Cleveland, O.: A. H. 
Clark. 14 p. bibl. O. $5. (Slaveholding Indians, 
v. 2.) 
INDUSTRIAL RECONSTRUCTION 
Atkinson, L. 
cross section 
cussions. } : National 
facturers, 30 Church St. 92 p. 
INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 
Christianity and industrial problems; being the 
report of the Archbishop's Fifth Committee of 
Enquiry. Macmillan. 1918. 6 p. bibl. O. soc 
INFANTILE PARALYSIS 
Lavinder, Claude H. 
poliomyelitis in New York 


1918 16 p. bibl 


sex hygiene, etc.] In Bascom, 
Mendenhall. Child welfare 
Medical Association. i919. O 


comp. Re-adjustment: a 
literature and dis 
Assoc. of Manu- 


studies of 
Washington, 
q : Gov. Prtg. Off. 918, p. bibl. O 
(U. S. Public Health Services. Public Health Bulle- 
tim gt.) 
INVESTMENT COMPANIES— 
Library of Congress. List of references on blue 
sky laws (investment laws). 5 typew. p. 25¢ 
(Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
InvestmeNTS. See Frnanct 
Lasor. See Reconstruction 
LAMP-BLACK 
McClelland, E. H., 


liography. 


REGULATIONS 


comp. Lamp black: a bib 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Monthly 
Bulletin. April 1919. p. 194-199. 
Latin AMERICA 
Books on Latin America; 
travel, — history. 
1919. Pp. 
See 
Law 
Lorenzen, Ernest Gustav. The conflict 
relating to bills and notes. . . Yale 
8 p. bibl. Q. $s. 
LIME INDUSTRY 
Library of Congress. 
on the lime industry. 6 
tained only thru P. A. I 
MALARIA 
Publications relating to malaria, 
mosquito control U. S. 
V. 34, $53°S54- 
MINNESOTA 
Current 
books and 


commerce, industries, 
South American. Mar 


South America. 


of laws 
Univ. Pr 


Brief list of references 
typew. p. 30 c« (Ob 
Ss. 


mosquitos and 
Public Health Reports 


Minnesota 
magazine articles, 
sota of today, compiled by 
Paul Public Library. 
Commission. 
p 

tTA—GoverNMENT Documents 
Current, Minnesota Serials [not including publi 
cations of state institutions or of state societies. ] 
Prepared by the St. Paul Public Library. Minne- 
sota Public Library Commission Library Notes 
and News. Mar. 1919. p. 22-23 
Monuments. See Epitapus 


literature. An index to 

relating to Minne- 
the staff of the St 
Minnesota Public Library 
Library Notes and News. Mar 1919 
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MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT—COMMISSION MANAGER PLAN 
Library of Congress. List of references on the 
city manager plan. 15 typew. p. 75 ¢. (Obtained 
only thru A. 1. S.) 
PHYSIOLOGY 
Schmidt, C. L. A., and D. R. Hoagland. Table 
of PH., H+ and OH— values corresponding to 
electromotive forces. Berkeley, Calif.: Univ. 


of California 25 p. bibl. O. 50 c. (Pubs. in 
physiology. v. 5, no. 4.) 
Potasu 
Gale, H. S. and W. B. Hicks. Potash u's 
Wash.: Gov. Ptg. Off. 14 p. wibl. O. 


Gea. Survey. Mineral resources of the U. 

pt. 2. no. 26.) 
QUICKSILVER 

Quicksilver in 


1917. 


1917. Wash.: Gov. Prtg. 


Off. 23 p. bibl. (U. S. Geol. Survey. Mineral 
resources of the U. S. pt. 1. mo. 17.) 
AND OPERATION 
Bureau of Railway Economics Library. A list of 


articles on plans proposed for the 
future control and operation of the railroads of 
the U. S. a5 typew. p. Mar. i919. 
MENT CONTROL 
Library of Congress. Speeches in Congress on 
government owners. - § mim. p. (Obtained 
only on request to Li rary of Congress. Division of 
Bibliography.) 
MENT OWNERSHIP 
Bureau of Railway Economics. List of publica- 
tions pertaining to government ownership of rail- 


references to 


ways. A supplement to Bulletin 62, covering the 
period Jan. 1917, to March 1918. 38 typew. p. 
RECITATIONS 
Walker, Irma M., comp. New selections for 
declamation contests. [Annotated.] Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin. Apr. 1919. p. 99-101. 
RECONSTRUCTION 
Friedman, Elisha M. Labor and reconstruction 


in Europe Dutton. 8 p. bibl. O. $2.50 n. 

List of references on war and educational re- 
construction in the U. S. School Life. Mar. 16. 
p. 16, 

See also Evropean War; 
REMABILITATION 
RELIGION 

Micou, Paul. 
and university, 


SOLDIERS AND SAILORS— 


The church at work in college 
put forth by the National Student 


Council of the Episcopal Church. Milwaukee: 
Morehouse Pub. 10 p. bibl. $1. 

Science 
Glenn, Earl R., comp. General science refer- 


ences for pupil and teacher: a preliminary list. 


General Science Quarterly. Nov. rg18. p. 1-30. 
Science 
Van Buskirk, E. F. and E. L. Smith. The 
science of everyday life; projects for junior high 
schools. Houghton. bibls. $1.40. 
Sea Power 
Library of Congress. List of references on sea 


10 (Obtained only thru 


typew. p. 5§0c. 
) 
Sotprers 
_ _ Rehabilitation [Annotated.] Amer. 
Cripples. Jan. 1919. p. 94-113. 
Rehabilitation and employment of 


Journal for 


returned 


soldiers: selected references to recent books and 
magazines in the Public Library of the City of 
Boston. Boston: The Trustees, 1919. 23 p. D. 
(Brief reading lists. No. 11.) 

Soutm America 


Selected list of books on the commercial rela- 
tions of South America principally with the U. S 


Boston: Public Library, 1918. (Brief reading 
lists, no 14.) 
Surcery 

Ricketts, Benjamin Merrill. Surgery of the 
thorax. . . inn.: The Author. 1918. bibls. 
O. $a.so n. 
SyNDICALISM 

Brissenden, Paul F. The I. W. W.; a study of 


American syndicalism. 


Longmans. . bibl. O 
$3.50; $4. (Columbia 


Univ. Studies in history, 


economics and public law. v. 83.) 
TELEGRAPH CODES 
List of the principal code books. 
1919. Pp. 24. 


World's Mar- 


kets. April 
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THEOLOGY 
A theological bibliography [recommended to min- 
isters and theological students]. New York: Union 
Theological Seminary, 1918. zo p. QO. 
Turirt 
Jenkins, Frederick W. 


comp. Thrift and savings. 


3p O (Bulletins of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion Library. No. 34. Ap. 919.) 
Tomato 


Kraus, Ezra J. and H. R. Kraybill. Vegetation 
and reproduction with special reference to the 
tomato. Corvallis, Ore.: 1918. g p. bibl. O. (Ag- 
ric. Coll. Experimental Station. Bulletin, 149.) 

TRADING STAMPS 


Library of Congress. List of references on the 


trading stamp business. 6 typew. p. joc. (Ob- 
tained only thru P. A. I. 5S.) 
Train conTrot, AvuTOMATIC 
Library Bur. of Railway Economics. List of 
references on awtomatic train control. March, 
1919. 18 typew. p. 
TUNNELS AND TUNNELING 
Library of Congress. List of references on 
Great European tunnels from an economic and 
historical viewpoint. 4 typew. p. 20 c. (Obtained 
only thru P. A. I. S.) 


TYPHOID FEVER 
Publications _ relating to typhoid fever and water 
supply. . S. Public Health Reports. Mar. 28, 
1919. Pp. 622-623. 
Unitep States—Govern MENT 
Guitteau, William Backus. 
tics in the United States. 
bibls. D. $1.12 n.—$1.32 n. 
Unitep States—H story 
Bond, Beverley Waugh The quit-rent system in 
the American colonies. . . Yale Univ. Pr. 7 p 
$3. (Yale historical pubs. Miscellany. 
v. 
EDUCATION 
Ryan, W. Carson, jr., comp. Bibliography. 
In his.: Vocational guidance and the public schools. 


Government and _ poli- 
Houghton, 1918. 


(Bur. of Education, Bulletin, 1918, no. 24.) 
ZooLoGcy 
Esterly, Calvin Olin. Reactions of various 


plankton animals with reference to their diurnal mi- 
grations. Berkeley, Cal.: Univ. of Cal. 3 p. bibl. 
(Pubs. in zoology. v. 19, no. 1.) 


THE OPEN ROUND TABLE 
Editor, Library Journal: 

I have read with interest the letter from 
Miss Beatrice Winser on page 346 of your 
May issue, with regard to the acknowledg- 
ment of library reperts and bulletins. At 
least two large libraries have already dis- 
continued these acknowledgments so‘ far as 
exchanges are concerned, namely, the Pratt 
Institute Free Library and the St. Louis Pub- 
lic Library. Since giving notice about a year 
ago of what we proposed to do, we now con- 
sider that the sending of an exchange is 
sufficient acknowledgment. There has been 
no objection whatever to this plan. 

Artuur E, Bostwick, Librarian. 
St. Louis Public Library. 


LIBRARY CALENDAR 

June 5. New Hampshire Library Associa- 
tion meeting at Meredith, N. H. 

June 12-13. Eleventh annual meeting of 
the Kentucky Library Association at Hender- 
son, Ky. 

June 23-28. A. L. A. Forty-first 
Conference at Asbury Park, N. J. 


Annual 
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Newe book-stack weing showing connection 
to old stack and main building 


Seven more tiers may be added 


T the left is seen the old stack-room building. “The new stack exten- 
sion, eight tiers high, connects with it. When the need of greater book 
space is reached, seven tiers will be added The present Snead stacks are 
capable of carrying not only the increased stack structure with its book 
load, but the attic floor and the roof. No interior walls or piers of ma- 
sonry are employed to this end. ‘The roof will be raised and stacks 
extended without any engineering difficulty. 


The present eight-tier stack is designed to accommodate about 
270,000 volumes. Ultimately, the 15-tier stack will have a capacity of 
approximately 500,000 volumes. 


Deck floors are 1%" Vermont marble. Snead open bar shelves are 
used throughout, noted for lightness, strength, perfect adjustability and 
preservation of books through moderate ventilation. 


Our handsome, 270 page, cloth bound Book on ‘‘ Library Planning, Book- 
stacks and Shelving’’ will be found full of valuable information on these 
subjects. While the present limited edition lasts, it will be sent to architects 
and librarians on request. 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS 
Founded 1849 
92 PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Canadian Branch: Toronto. Ont. 
(OVER) 
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Library, University of Michigan, 
showing new stack wing at rear 


Providing for the growth of a library 


ERTICAL extension of book-stacks to provide for 

future capacity requirements is, perhaps, the most out- 
standing Princip/e evolved during the present era. Expe- 
rience has taught librarians the practical limitations of 
horizontal extensions, involving the transportation of 
books, and other service features, whereas no such limi- 
tations are met with in vertical extension. 

Vertical extension up to 15 tiers is feasible with Snead 
standard stacks because of the basic engineering advan- 
tage of construction which is self-supporting and roof- 
supporting. 

In the new book-stack wing of the library of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan is clearly exemplified the advantage 
of the Snead type of construction. 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS 
Founded 1849 
92 PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Canadian Branch: Toronto, Ont. 


(OVER) 
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LIBRARY AT NEW CANAAN, CONNECTICUT 
ALFRED H. TAYLOR, Architect 


This was the first Library to adopt 


The Borden Cantilever Bookstack 


(Patented in United States of America and Great Britain) 


The second order (a small one) was from 


The John Crerar Library at Chicago 


Then the war came on and Government 
work occupied our time and attention 


There are many advantages possessed by the Borden Bookstack. Correspondence invited 
Erected and Guaranteed by 


POST & McCORD, Steel Construction 


Sole American Agents 
101 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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BOOK 5000 VOLS. STANDARD FICTION 
2000 VOLS. JUVENILES 


BARGAINS 1000 MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 


At 40 to 60 per cent. discount. Partial catalogues sent on application 


An exhibit of recent books of various publishers 
will be made at the Asbury Park meeting 


JOHN R. ANDERSON, 31 West 15th Street - New York 
The Universal Magazine Binder for Desk and Table Use 


“We have found 
these Binders the 
most satisfactory 
we have had. We 
have been equipped 
with these for five 
years. It safe- 
guards the maga- 
zine; it is easily 
adjusted, and it is 
durable.” — From 
a large library.) 


This is the 
Binder you will 
adopt after giving 
it a trial. 


Write for our in- 
troductory offer. 


THE H.R. HUNTTING CO., Springfield, Massachusetts 


F. C. STECHERT, Pres. OUR SPECIALTY H. A. STECHERT, Se. & Treas. 9§ 


Anything and Everything Publisht 


ONE OF OUR CUSTOMERS WRITES: “‘/ am glad to tell you that we 
have found your library service very satisfactory indeed, particularly in the prompt- 
ness with which orders are filled and shipped. This is a matter of the greatest 
importance to us and makes us appreciate more fully the work you are doing.’’ 


MAY WE NOT DO THE SAME FOR YOU? 
IT IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING ; 


When writing BE SURE to address: 


F. C. STECHERT CO., Inc., 29-35 West 32d Street, New York City 


Branches :—-LONDON, PARIS, ROME, MADRID 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDING 
QUALITY PROMPT SERVICE 


Specialized knowledge counts, and in these days of high costs, it is worth 
something to have proper co-operation from a binding concern that knows 


its business. 
“Wagenocord 


Library Bookbinders :: :: Lansing, Mich. 
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The Americana 


OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD| 


EIGHTEEN VOLUMES NOW READY 


An Encyclopedia Complete in Thirty Volumes 


This colossal work is being revised to the minute, and is now in press. This 
work has already been over four years in preparation and involves the writing and 
revising of more than 80,000 articles, comprising 24,000,000 words. It will contain 
10,000 original signed articles by eminent writers of America and Europe; 1,200 
half-tone illustrations; 200 illustrations in colors; thousands of text illustrations; 


new and up-to-date maps of all countries, states and cities. 


INDIA PAPER 
THIS WORK 


PRINTED ON THIN 
MADE IN AMERICA FOR 


SPECIAL CLASSIFIED INDEX VOLUME 
Which will greatly increase the usefulness and value of the work 


The Americana 


is the Most Complete Library of Reference to Date, 
and contains more material of a serviceable purpose 
than any set of books that has ever been published. 


AN AMERICAN WORK FOR THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


Commerce, 


The Latest and Last Word of Modern Authority in Industry, 
Banking, Agriculture, Electricity, Chemistry, Education, Economics, 
Literature, History, Biography, Science, Engineering, Mechanics, 
Philosophy, Religion, Astronomy, Art, Medicine, Law, Music, 

Botany, Military Science, Etc., and Thousands of 
of General Interest which will make 


THE AMERICANA THE LEADING REFERENCE 


Articles 


Send for a Complete Set of Charts Showing the Contents of This Great 
Work and Its Comprehensive Character 


War Volume No. 29 delivered November next 


The Encyclopedia Americana Corporation 
27 William Street, New York 
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FILING 


AS AN ASSET TO 
LIBRARIANS 


OUR course in commercial filing 
is of invaluable assistance to a 
librarian. 

Instruction in day, evening, or 
correspondence courses affords a 
librarian an opportunity for instruc- 
tion without interfering with her 
duties. 

Catalogue upon request. 

NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FILING 


1170 Broadway 33 New York 
Cor. 28th St. Formerly of Singer Bidg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
$3 OF FILING 
910 St., Philadelphia, 
BOSTON SCHOOL OF FILI NG 
Little Building :: Boston, Mass. 
ILLINOIS SCHOOL OF FILING 
116 So, Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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Book Request Slip 


Teacher. 


Subject matter to be covered me the sia 
(Size - 5 x 3 inches; 
price - 15 cents Per 

100; just what you 
want, aren’t they?) 


Reserve or send: 


Books substituted by Librarian : 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES DEPARTMENT 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


FINE INKS andADHESIVES 
For those who KNOW 


Drawing Inks 

Eternal Writing Ink 

Engrossing Ink 

Taurine 

Pheto Meunter Paste 

Board Paste 
aste 


Paste 
egetable Glue, Ete. 


Higgins’ 


Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from the use of Bs 

rosive and ill-sme!li inks and adhesi 
ad the H INS INKS and 
They will be a revelation 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS &CO. Mfrs. 
Branches: Chicago, Londen 
271 Ninth St. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


RISING JAPAN 


An eminent Japanese scholar writes from 
Tokyo that he regards Dr. J. T. Sunder- 
land’s Rising Japan (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$1.25) as distinctly the best book on Japan- 
ese civilization, the aims and ideals of the 
Japanese nation, and the relations of Japan 
with America, that has appeared from any 
pen. He asks permission to translate it into 
Japanese. 

The London Times devotes two columns 
to the book, giving it high praise and urging 
its wide reading in England as well as 
America. 


BACK COPIES 


Chemical, Medical, Zoological and 
other Scientific Periodicals, Domestic 
or Foreign, Bought and Sold. Com- 
plete sets, volumes or copies. 


B. LOGIN & SON 
152 East 23d Street - New York 


| — 
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to you, they are so sweet, clean, well put ! 
up, and withal so efficient. 
At Dealers Generally 
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OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Offers to all libraries, large or small 


| Expert and efficient service, the result of years’ experience. 


Il The largest discounts on the books of all publishers. 


Place your orders in our hands 


They will be filled accurately as to title and edition, 
obscure and out-of-print books collected from all over the world, 
English titles imported duty-free, and all shorts reported on at 
time of shipment. Continuations will be forwarded without 
reminder, and out-of-stock and not-yet-published items supplied 
when procurable. All this without troubling you! 


We relieve you of all detail and unnecessary expense 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. City 


BERNARD QUARITCH, Ltd. 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


ERNARD QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals not 

only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works in 
general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers any 
books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort to 
render this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected with 
book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who demand 
them. 

BERNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their 
publications. 
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THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


Will bela ene number of tein magazines 
Made in all sizes and styles ot binding 


Ws. G. Jounston & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 
DEAR SIR:— 

We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for several 
months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We have had no more trouble 
with the “ Magazine Thief " and the old numbers look as good as ‘the sew" 
when taken from the binders. 

They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the aie ia 
better condition and are so reasonable im price that BVERY Association cag 
afford them. Yours sincerely, 

General Secretary. 
A Sample for Examination with Cataleg Upen Request 
WM. G. JOHNSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE IMPLEST Originaters of the Spring Bick Magazine Binders 


PUBLIC LIBRARY REBINDING 


Its tremendous cost, a burden to all libraries, reduced to a minimum, by employing 


our reinforced 
“CRAFTSTYLE” LIBRARY BINDING 
We proved this to a great many librarians from coast to coast. Why not you? 
OUR YICI IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. 


Mail two books for sample binding, costs you nothing. Do it now. 


RU ZICKA, Library Binder. 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Gookiayers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Unrery Ages. they can promise the best care, 
diligence and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small 
matters as well as great. Established 1816 


A Monthly Catalogue of Secondtiand Books (“ Setheran’s Price-Current of Literature”’) free. 


140 Strand, W. Cc. and 43 Piccadilly, W. London 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMER, LONDON. Codes: UNICORN ané A. B. C. 


Lendon: ESTABLISHED 15836 New York: 
Bedford Strand 2 West 45 
Just west Ave 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


Publishers, Booksellers and Library Agents 


Our extensive general retail business enables us to buy both here and abroad, on 
the most favorable terms. 

We are the only American house handling library business that has its own London 
branch store. We make purchases direct, paying commissions to no one. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
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ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH. 


A Classified Directory of 


Gaylord Bres., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Index to Advertisers 

Library Supplies 
PAGE 
Binders and Binderies: 

Chivers Book Binding Co 4 

Gaylord Bros 
BINDING Hunting (H. RB.) Co. 


Brabant & Valters Book Binding Co., 3827 East 


Kavenswood Ave., Chicago, 


Northwestern Bindery, Evanston, III. 


George H. Sand, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Wagenvoord & 


Henry N. Yerger, 19 No. 13th Street, Phila., Pa. 
== | Booksellers: 


BOOK COVERS AND MAGAZINE BINDERS 


National Library 
Rademaekers (W. 


Anderson (John R 


Johnston (Wm. G.) & Co 


Binding Co. ..... vewe 


Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. | 
— - Baker's Great Book Shop 
The Gem Binder Co., 6; West Broadway, N. Y. Barnes & Noble 
Manufacturers of The Keystone Binder, for News- 
papers and Weeklies. If-piercing; patented. Bonnier (Albert) Pub. House 
Booksellers who issue catalogs ..... cel 
The Helden Patent Book Cover Co., Sprirgtield, Mass 


H. R, Huntting Springfield, Mass. 


Putnam's (G. P 


W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BOOKSELLERS WITH SPECIAL LIBRARY 


ORDER DEPTS. 


“Rising Japan” 
Schulte’s Book 


Huntting (H. R.) Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Sotheran (H.) 


Leary, Stuart & Co. (Leary’s Book Store), Ninth St., 


below Market, Philadelphia. 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 


Gaylord Brethers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Snead & Co 


CROSS INDEXING SIGNALS AND GUIDE TABS 


Charles C. Smith, Exeter, Nebr 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. Makers 
& 


Tice & Lynch 


Inks: 


INDEX CARDS. 


Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y 


Library Bureau, Boston. New York and Chicago 


INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 


Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Library Supplies: 


LETTERS AND FIGURES CUT OUT OF 
GUMMED PAPER. 


Classified Direct 


Francisco. 


The Tablet and Ticket Co., New York, Chicago, San 


Publishers: 


MAGAZINES, BACK NUMBERS. 


Quaritch Bernard 
Dr. 


Store 


Higgins (Charles 


So 


Scribner's (Charles) 
c 
Stechert (F. C.) Co 


M 


Librarians’ Agency: 


ivy 


Democrat Printing 


— Boni & Liveright 


Brentano's 


Walter S. Houghton, West Lynn, Mass. Sets, vol 


umes and hack numbers. 


Faxon Pubg. C 


H. W. Wilson Co., New York City. 


Forest Press 


STEREOPTICONS, MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES, LANTERN SLIDES, ETC. 


Woman's Press 


Schools: 


Victor Animatograph Co., Davenport, Iowa. 


STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS AND PICTURE 


MATERIAL 


Typewriters: 


Wevstane View Company, Meadville. Pa 


Doran (Geo. H.) 


Encyclopedia Americana 


o 


Sunderland ...... 


Book Stack and Library Equipment: 
Borden Book Stack 
ibrary Bureau 


Insert 2 pages 


Brokers (Custom Hovse): 


& Co 


American Librarians Agency ............ 


$00 Fourth Cover 
-Third Cover 


1 


Second Cover 


New York School of Filing ;. 
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Specialty and supervise all our 


ma thirty years experience in all 
branches has taught us what Binding is 
most suitable for Libraries and Schools. 


Send us 2 vols. 12mos. which we 
will bind free of charge so you may see 
a sample of our work. Ask for price list. 
Pay us a visit. 


William H. Rademaekers 
& Son 


LIBRARY BINDERS 
Binders for the Newark Free Public Library 


Cor. of Chester Ave. and Oraton St. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 


maintains a thoroughly equipped Library 
Department. Write fe our special Bargain 
Lists and send us your “Book Wants.” We 
carry the largest stock in New York of 
Second Hand Books and Publisher's Re- 
mainders. New Catalogues just issued. 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
82-84 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


ICE& LYNCH, INC., Cus- 

tom House Brokers, 16 Beaver 
St., New York. Shipments of 
Books, Works of Art, and general 
merchandise, both import and 
export, given careful attention. 


OOKS.—All out-of-print books 
no matter on what subject. Write us. 
We can get you any book ever 
Please state wants. When in and call 
and see our 50,000 rare books. AKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 


Nearly Ready 


CATALOGUE 


1918 


As the number of copies 


imported is limited we 
ask those having files of 
this bibliography to send 


in continuing orders. 


Price $3.00 net 
R. R. BOWKER CO. 


421 West 37th Street New York 


ALBERT BOWMIER PUBLISIUNG ROUSE 
561 Third Avenve 
NEW YORK CITY 


Scandinavian Books 


LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE 
LISTS FREE 


Seeks fur 


weed 


In connection with our well established School Book business many ‘good second-hand and new books 


ibraries come into our 
Send us y 


of interest to L possession 
our stock and ! 


work is especially large. 


sargain tables 


INC., 


BARNES & NOBLE, 


yur lists of books wantec i 
Send for our Barsaia Catalogue 


Successors to Hinds & Noble, 31-33-35 West isth St., 


Visitors could spend a pre fitable hour looking over 
Our stock of books for supple mentary 
“How to Enlarge Y ur Li ibrary at Little Cost.” 


NEW YORK CITY 
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—ORDER FROM US— 
WE SELL DIRECT TO LIBRARIES ONLY 
The Lang Fairy Books. 
The Alcott Books. 
The Palmer Cox Brownie Books. 
Little Black Sambo. 


We buy sheet stock in quantity from the 
publishers, completely resew and strongly re- 
inforce in the publishers covers. 

We have a quantity price for large libraries 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 


positions ? 
for 


so 


fer new 
need assistants 
positions? If 
free. 


you looking 


Librarians! Are 
us. Do you 


Then write to 
either temporary or permanent 
let us aid you. This service 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor Heights, Windsor, Conn. 


A. H. Campbell. A. C. Hubbard. 


HELP WANTED 


$1200 a 


WANTED—Children’s librarian. Salary, 
i Everleth, 


year. Address Librarian, Public Library, 
Minn 


WANTED—Pittsburgh graduate to take charge of 
School and Children’s Department. Salary, $1320. 
Address George W. Fuller, Librarian, Public Library, 
Spokane, Washington. 


CATALOGUER wanted in the New Hampshire State 
Library, Concord, N. H. Good education and ex- 
perience in cataloguing required. Write, stating 
ualitfications and salary Arthur H. 


has, State Librarian, Concord, N . 


EXPERIENCED cataloger and desk assistant, with 
library school training for smai!l college library. 
Salary $900-$1000. Address Librarian, Radcliffe Col- 
lege Library, Cambridge, Mass. 

WANTED 
WANTED—L. B. 15 or jo tray card catalog. 
Bosler Memorial Library, Carlisle, Pa. 


FOR SALE—L. B. Quartered oak periodical rack, 


good as new, $18.00 f. o. b. Bosler Memorial Library, 


Carlisle, Pa. 
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Library Cards 
Written Flat 
(Without bending) 
and with automatically even type impres- 
sion--a cultivated key touch unnecessary 


MULTIPLEX HAMMOND 
STANDARD WRITING MACHINE 


‘*Many Typewriters in One"’ 


Condense writing as low as 25% of 
space usually occupied, and instantly 
change to regular spacing. 

A New Model—to condense—the first 
time ever accomplished in writing 
machine construction. 


Instant Change of Type 
365 different arrangements 


of types and languages 


Two sets of type always in the machine 
“JUST TURN THE KNOB” 


No Other iter 
Can Do This-- 


Vertical deribt - private Letters. 
Medium Roman-general letters. 
Italic = emphasizing. 

SPECIAL GOTHIC = CLEAN CUT 

Large Gothic - sermons, lectures. 
Large Roman - sermons, lectures. 
Prinut-type - vew, attractive 


Type versatility and other features 
make the Multiplex Hammond unex- 
celled for loose-leaf work, form writing 
or correspondence 


No light or heavy 
type impressions, 
because of the 
automatically con- 
trolled type stroke. 


Also--a Portable Model 
Condensed Aluminum 
Only about 11 Pounds. Full Capacity. 


Inquire at once about special library 
proposition 

For pamphlet describing the exclusive feat- 

ures of the Multiplex, write your name, ad- 


dress and occupation on the margin of this 
page, and mail to— 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 
602 East 69th St., New York City 
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CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 


Dealers who issue frequent Catalogs of books noteworthy in point of literary excellence, historic interest 
and value to Libraries. 


Domestic 


AMERICANA 


Clark, Arthur H. Co., Cleveland, O. Americana, Civil 
War, Arctic, South and Central America, Travels, 
Geography, Periodical Sets, Newspapers, etc. 


Heartman, Charles Fred., 129 E. agth St., New York. 
(Phone Madison 3464.) 


Matthews, L. S. & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St., New York. 


Morris, The, Book Shop, 24 North Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, Ill. 
Morrison, Noah F., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Powner’s Book Store, 33-37 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


McVey, John Joseph, 1229 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Americana, General History, Science, Theology. 


Rosenbach Co., 1320 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Americana, English Literature Mss., Early Print- 
ing. 


Theo. E., 82-8 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Schulte, 
General Literature, Theology. 


Americana, 


Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. 1. 


Putnam’s Sons, G. P., Booksellers and Library 
Agents, 2 W. 4sth St., New York City; 24 Bed- 
ford St., Strand, London. 


Robinson, E. R., 410 River St., Troy, New York. 


Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


State House Book Shop, 22: S. Fifth St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Scopes, John E., & Co., 53 Maiden Lane, Albany, N.Y. 


Newhall, Daniel H., 154 Nassau St., N. Y. Ameri- 


cana. 


ANTIQUE 


Burnham Antique Book Store, Boston, Mass. 


GENERAL AND WHOLESALE 


Aldine Book Co., 295 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Anderson, John R., 3: W. sth St., New York. 


Cadmus Book Shop, 150 W. 34th St., New York City. 


Caspar, C. N., 43: E. Walter St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


aes “ae A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, 


G. E. Stechert & Co., 151 W. 2sth St., N. Y. Scientific 
books and periodicals—sets and subscriptions. 


Wanamaker, John, Philadelphia and New York. 
New Books, Remainders and Rare Books. 


Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Humphrey, G. P., 65; Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Huntting, The H. R. Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Huston, A. J., 92 Exchange St., Portland, Maine. 


Leary, Stuart & Co. (Leary’s Book Store), Ninth St., 
below Market, Philadelphia. 


Lemcke & Buechner, 30 W. 27th St., New York. 


Liebeck, C. F., 857 E. 63rd St., Chicago, Il. 


McClurg, A. C. & Co., Booksellers, Publishers & 
Stationers, Retail, 215-221 Wabash Ave.; Whole- 
sale, 330, 352 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


Brentano’s, Publishers, 
of Foreign Books, 
New York. 


Stechert, F. C. Co, Inc., 2-35 West sand St. New 
ork. 


Stechert, G. E. & Co., 151-155 West asth St., New 
York. Books in various languages. 


Booksellers and Importers 
Fifth Ave. and 27th St., 


LAW BOOKS 


The Harrison Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


ANTI-SOCIALISTIC BOOKS 


Anti-Socialist Book Co., Riverdale, Md. (suburb of 
Washington, D. C.). Our Selected List of Anti- 
Socialist Books sent to Libraries and Editors on 
approval 


MAGAZINE SETS 


Faxon, F. W. Co., Boston, Mass. Back Files of 
periodicals—Sets, volumes, odd numbers. 


Wilson, The H. W., Co., New York City. Sets and 
odd numbers bought and sold. 


PUBLISHERS 


Putnam’s, G. P. Sons, Publishers, 2 West 4sth St., 
New York; 24 Bedford St., Strand, London. 


REMAINDERS 
McDevitt-Wilson’s, Inc., 30 Church St., New York, 


Publishers’ Remainders, Old, New and Rare 
Books, Subscription Sets. 


Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 


Union Library Association, 225 Fifth Ave. New 
York. American and English Remainders. 
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(Continued) 


Foreign 


ENGLISH 


Baker’s Great Poaien, 14-16 John Bright St., Bir- 
mingham, England. 


London, Eng- 


Bumpus, J. & E., Ltd., 350 Oxford St., 


land. Scarce, 


Fine and General. 


Dulau & Co., Ltd., 37 Soho Square, London, W. 
Natural History and Scientific. 


Edwards, Francis, 83a High St., setete, | Lon- 
don, W., England. 


Foyle, W. & G., 121 Charing Cross Rd., London. 
Secondeband and New, Every Subject. 22 Dit- 
ferent Catalogues Mailed Free. 


Galloway & Porter, Cambridge, Eng. All subjects. 


Gray, Henry, Genealogical Record Office & Book 
Store, 1 Churchfield Road East, Acton, London, 
W., England. Family Histories, Pedigrees, 
Americana, Researches made. 


Sons, Ltd., Cambridge, England. 


Heffer (W.) & 
Books, Remainders. 


Fine Standard 


Higham, Charles, & Sons, 27a Farringdon St., Lon- 
E. C. Theology, second-hand and remain- 
ers. 


Specialists 


Maggs Bros., 109 Strand, London, Eng. 
Prints and 


in Rare Books, Library Editions, 
Autographs. 


Neville & George, 5 The Arcade, South 
London. Second-hand and Rare Books. All 
Braches. Catalogs mailed regularly. State re- 
quirements. 


New Bond St., 


Quaritch, Bernard, 1: Grafton St., 
London, Eng. 


W. H. Smith & Sons Bookstall Circulating pene 
and Second-hand Books, 186 Strand, 
ondon 


Sotheran, Henry & Co., 140 Strand, London, W. C. 
England Agents for America Istitutions. 
=o 


PRBENCH 
Roe de Chateaudun, 


Ferdinando, Paul, 11 Paris, 


France. 
ae Sones Colin, 103, Bd. St., Michel, Paris, 
HOLLAND 
Brill, E. J., Oriental Printer & Publisher, ‘Leiden, 


Holland. 
Nijhoff, Martinus, Lange Voorhout 9, The Meaue, 
Holland. 


MEXICAN 


Blake, W. W., Mexico City, Mexico. All books 
printed in Mexico or about Mexico. 


SCOTCH 


Scotland. 


Brown, Wm., 5 Castle Edinburgh, 


DECIMAL 
CLASSIFICATION 


Edition 10, 1919 
Redy in July 
tevized and enlarjd by new tables, 


many 
notes, heds, and index entries, Index in 
singl alfabet of about 35,000 heds. 


Prices—For subscriptions before publica- 
tion, tables and index bound together: 
cloth $7.50; ful flexibl Persian, or Chivers 
duroflexil half niger $9, plus postaj from 
Albany, N, Y., on 5 Ih, Index alone: cloth 
$4; ful Persian or Chivers durotlexil $5 plus 
postaj on 3 Ih The tables (500p.) will 
be issued on loose leavs of hevy linen lejer 
at $7, if 100 copies ar subscribed for. All 
prices net, 


of Library 
London 


To be had at all branches 
Bureau, and of Grafton & Co., 


Address all Mail Orders Direct to 
Publishers 


FOREST PRESS 


LAKE PLACID CLUB 
ESSEX CO. NEW YORK 


OOKS of all pub- 
lishers in small or 
large lots can be 
secured to the best 
advantage from 


THE 
BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books 
of All Publishers 


354 Fourth Ave., 
At Twenty-Sixth Street 


NEW YORK 
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BOOKS FOR THINKING PEOPLE 
COURAGE By Jeannette Marks 


A book of spiritual ammunition for those on the firing line of life. The essays have 
for their keynote the famous appeal of Captain Anderson to his men: “Let’s go in 
smiling.” Not a war book, but a manual for those who are marching “as to war.” 

Net $1.25. 12mo. Cloth. Postpaid $1.35 


TAMA Compiled by Florence Wells 
This Japanese schoolgirl diary was actually written from day to day by the girls of 
a school in Japan. As a Japanese Juvenile it is unique among English books. The 


illustrations are from photographs of the real girls mentioned. 
Net 75 cents. Postpaid 85 cents 


MADAME FRANCE By R. Louise Fitch, M. A. 


Not a war book, but rather a volume of authoritative information for those who 


are confronted by problems of reconstruction. 
Net $1.50. 12mo. Cloth. Postpaid $1.60 


ICE-BREAKERS By Edna Geister 


A book of games and stunts calculated to break the social ice in gatherings large 
and small. 


Net $1.00. 12mo. Cloth. Postpaid $1.10 
Of Bookshops Everywhere or 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue New York City 


“I visited with a natural 
rapture the largest book 
store in the world.” 


See the chapter on Chi- 
cago, page 43, “Your 
United States,” by Arnold 
Bennett. 


OUR LIBRARY DEPA RTMENT 
with its many years of experience, together with our unsurpassed stock of books 
of all publishers, combine to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expeditiously, and accurately by us, 
and find our prices satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians not 


acquainted with our facilities. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Chicago 
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To the Librarians Assembled 
at Asbury Park, N. J. 


We extend a cordial invitation to visit our establish- 
ment with its large stock of books of all kinds in 
various Departments. 


GENERAL BOOK DEPARTMENT 


A well assorted stock of general literature in the English 
lauguage. 
FOREIGN BOOK DEPARTMENT 


A large assortment of books in the French, Spanish and 
Italian languages; this department is especially prepared 
to assist Librarians in their selection of Literature in 


foreign languages. 
OLD AND RARE DEPARTMENT 


Here the Collector finds treasures in sets and unique items 
in all languages. 


PERIODICAL DEPARTMENT 


Over one thousand different Reviews, Periodicals and 
Newspapers, American and Foreign ones continually on 


display. 

POSTER DEPARTMENT 
American and Foreign War Posters, Sketches, Engrav- 
ings, French Papers. 


BRENTANO’S 


5th Ave. and 27th St. New York 
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Here’s a list of books that intelligent 
shelves to-refer to from time to time. 


ot 
nor is the dist arranged according to dates of 


edly have bought 2 number of these 


books, but 
pose of immediate purchases and to keep 


TEN DAYS THAT SHOOK THE 


WORLD 
By Jouw Reep (Fourth Edition) $2. 


(In preparation by the same author “From Kornilov 
to Brest-Litovsk”). 
BRITISH LABOR AND THE WAR 


By Paut U. Ketroce & Gieason 
(Just Published) 


“They make their work a source k to those who 
wish first hand information concerning ly im- 
portent discussions in | which censor 
kept from passing the frontier.” York 


THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR 
By Mayor Warren “Goest Keiocc. Intrdduction by 
or War Baxer. $1. 

“Such a temperate, judicial, informed presentation of 
the matter that no one who is interested in it should 

fail to read the book.”—New York Times. 


AMERICANIZED SOCIALISM 

By James MacKsve (Second Edition) $1.25 .. 
“Mr. MacKaye has written a most interesti book 
which friends and o ents of Socialism will like 
to read.” —Philadelphia Public Ledgen 


THE GREAT CHANGE 

By Cuantes W. Woop (Second Edition) $1.50. . 
“The Great Change is the most exciting book I Have 
tead for a long time. It is a vital timely piece of 
reporting making clear exactly what happened to 
America in our transition from peace to war.”— 
Chicago News. 


IN PREPARATION 


THE AWAKENING OF ASIA 

By H. M. Hywowan 
A book of vital importance by the well known author 
of “Clemenceau; the Man and His Times.” * 


FROM WATERLOO TO THE °, 


MARNE 
By Prerro Onxsr 
A new history of Europe by_the distinguished Italian 
histor in with a preface by G. M. Trevelyan. 


PRIMITIVE SOCIETY 

By Roseet H. 
The most im t anthropological study that has 
becn publish in many years. By the associate cu- 
tator of the American Museum of Natural History. 


THE COLLAPSE OF LIBERALISM 
By Hanotp Sreaans 
iy Agmead book by the former associate Editor of 


PATH ON THE RAINBOW 


Edited by Grorce Cronyn (Second Edition). $1.75 
This intensely,interesting anthology of American In- 
dian try opens up a native treasure hitherto little 
from of view of art. This should 
appe © every lover authentic poetry, to every 
student of folklore.—The Public. 


MOON OF THE CARIBBEES and 


Six Other Tales of the Sea 

By Evocens O’Neiit (Just Published) $1.50 
This volume is the most significant collection of one 
act plays that has been published in this country.— 
New York Sun. 


(In ti the thor “ the 


TWELVE MEN 

By THeobore Deere (Third $t.75 
“Dreiser at his best in his new book. By far the 
most readable and in book of all the late 
spring output.”"—New York Tribune. 


TRAVELLING COMPANIONS 

By Henry James. $1.75 . 
“I counsel all,who love books to buy this one before 
the edition is exhausted.—William Lyon Phelps New 
York Times. 


THE GREAT MODERN ENGLISH 


STORIES 
Edited. by Epwarp J. O’Baren (Just Published) 
(This is one of the volumes in the Great Modern 
Story series which includes the “Great Modern French 
Stories” and 7 i “Great Modern Eng- 


in ion the 
lish Stories” the “Great Modern Scandinavian 
Stories.”) 


THE SWALLOW 
By Rota Duwpar. $1.50 

Not a war book but a novel based upon the actual 
experiences of one of the few survivors of the 
original members of the famous Lafayette Escadrille. 
We believe this delightful novel of adventure, suffer- 
ing, heroism and love will prove one of the big cur: 
rises in Spring fiction. is inspiring message of 
and optimism makes it a memorable cSntribution 
to gecent literature. A small part of | the 
appeared in the Century Magazine. 


MEN IN WAR 
By Latzxo (Eighth Edition) $r.50 
Practically universally regarded as one of the great 
est books produced by the World War. 
(In preparation by the author “The Judgment 
of Peace” a novel). 


THE PRESTONS 
By Mary Heaton Vorse (Sixth Edition) 
“The best and the most entertaining story of an 
American family of modern American fiction.—Re- 
view of Reviews. 
(In preparation by the same author is a sequel to the 
“Prestons.”’) 


CURIOUS REPUBLIC OF GONDOUR 


By Samvuer L. Crsmens 
Author of Tom_ Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, ete. 
(Just published) $1.25 


“(This ‘= of the six volumes in the well known 


ENGUIN ‘SERIES which includes books never be- 
feadio Hearn, Walter Pater, 


pu »__by 
Henry James, Herman Suderman, etc.) 


REDEMPTION AND OTHER 
PLAYS 


By Leo Torsroy with an Introduction by Axtmur 
_ 0OPKINS. (Just published) 70c 

(This is one of the cight new spring titles in the 

famous Modern Library. There are now 72 titles 

this ‘series. Send for complete catalog. 


BONI & LIVERIGHT - Publishers - 


NEW YORK 


men and women want to OWN to put on their Cae 
all of them have been published this season, ae 
publication. Many of your readers undoubt- Ee 
the list fs well worth checkifig for the pur- a. 
for reference, 
“I recommend Mr. Reed's book to the allied dele- Ce ae 
‘ tes who are drawing up the terms of peace for 
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